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RACHEL. 


As the time approaches for the departure of this great and 
incomparable actresss, the anxiety of the London public to 
witness her performances is redoubled. The theatre in St. 
James's, unhappily too swall to accommodate the crowds that 
nightly besiege its doors, has been again three times filled to 
suffocation. The plays have been Andromaque, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and Polyeucte Marlyr. The last was repeated, 
yesterday night, by the particular wish of the subscribers. 
Thus nine out of the twelve representations have taken place, 
and only threeremain. For the present, therefore, at least five- 
sixths of those who would fain have rendered homage to the 
genius of Rachel, by paying their money into Mr. Mitchell’s 
treasury, must be content to be disappointed, or at any rate 
to live upon expectation for twelve long months, during which 
the most musical voice that ever carried the thoughts of the 
poet into the hearts of the listening multitude will be silent to 
England. On Friday night, after the performance of 
Les Horaces, Rachel will start for Berlin, and leave us to 
dwell upon her memory, as upon the idea of an absent friend. 
Shelley, the sweetest of poets, has sweetly sung : 

“ Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight !"— 

And what better could we choose for a motto, eight days 
hence ?—what better could express the feeling of a something 
wanted, to make life happy, which the loss of the * black- 
browed queen of night” will engender in the breast of every 
one whose evenings have been charmed by the beauty of her 
presence? This month, so quickly flown, to return no more 
this month, during which Rachel, in low and wailing tones, 
has twelve times told the absorbing story of the past—this month, 
which will be placed apart in the store-house of the memory, 
to be recalled, and reckoned over, day by day, like the treasures 
of a broken love—this month should be marked in indelible 
letters upon the tablet of the heart :— 


QDBBSSSHSBSSSSSESSSOSSSSSSSO 


Rachel's Month. 

Monday, July 1, 1850, to Friday, July 26, 1850—inelusive. A 

short month, but a merry—or rather a sad—or rather a merry and 
sad—or a mingling of the two, which makes the real delight. 
July 3, Roxane, in Bajazet—Friday, July 5, Pauline, in Polyeucte 
Martyr, and Lesbie, in Le Moineau de Lesbie—Monday, July 8, 

) Adrienne Lecouvreur— Wednesday, July 10, ditto—Friday, July 

12, ditto— Monday, July 15, Hermione, in 4 Wednes- 


Rachel acted twelve times— Monday, July 1, Phédre— Wednesday, 
r qs. July 17, Adrienne Lecouvreur— Friday, July 19, Pauline and 
4 We d. 





| Lesbie—Monday, July 22, Adri day, July 24, ditto— 
p Friday, Jul 26, Camille, in Les Horaces, A month of J uly to be 
remembered for ever. A honey-month, in which Rachel’s genius 


) was married to your intelligence, and lived together in perfect and 
uni bed happiness. The briefest and the longest month in your ) 


he whole life—Stc rRavsit! 











We had intended to attempt an analysis of every one of 
Rachel’s performances, but while she is here amongst us it is 
out of the question. We cannot reason about her. As Don 
Quixote might have said, in parody of antique romance— 
** The reason of her unreasonable genius has so unreasoned 
our reason that we have no reason for reasoning.” Nor is it 
necessary that-we should reason. Rachel is te be accepted, 
not discussed—admired, not questioned—worshipped, not 
examined. He who would pry too closely into the spots upon 
the Sun’s face runs in danger of having his eyes put out 
And so with Rachel. Take her as she is, and you have the 
most glorious actress the world has seen. Her genius is too 
dazzling to be curiously scrutinized—a blaze of fire, that, if 
you come too near, blinds you with excess of light. The 
bodies that move closest to the sun, are lost in its brightness, 
and become invisible to the universe; and the critic, who ap- 
proaches Rachel, with the narrow purpose of making a cata- 
logue of errors, stands in a similar predicament. Obscured by 
the rays that envelope him all around, he is unobserved by the 
world, which takes no note of what he says. Rachel's 
errors! If she have errors, are they not grander than the 
perfections of any other actor? Rachel is notto be followed, 
word by word, with the aid of a book. While you read the 
book you lose a thousand beauties. The endless play of those 
expressive features, the undulating movements of that form, 
which grace and dignity have chosen for their home, should be 
seen, and taken into the general account of her surpassing excel- 
lence, every one of them, withoutexception. This cannot be 
done if youhave your eyes upon the book. Between the dead 
letter and the living voice there is a world, which, if you 
would pass, and be en:ightened, cast the book away. Your 
idea of Pauline, and Rachel’s Pauline, are different. things—as 
different as your feelings of a noonday sun from that of 
Turner, with his golden brush to aid him. Admitted, that you 
have a full conception of the poet’s meaning, you cannot ex~ 
plain it to the world, like Rachel—you cannot, like Rachel, 
make the poet’s dumb creation rise, breathe, walk, and shake 
the soul to purify it. Leave, then, the book, and let faith, 
and a love of the beautiful, assist you to appreciate the genius 
of the drama’s great interpreter. We are much mistaken if, 
thus fortified, you do not incontinently own that the tremen= 
dous confession, which, in the mouth of the innocent Pauline, 
asserts the truth of Christianity, could only. be delivered as 
Rachel has delivered it—that the sublime “‘ Jz crots,” from 
any other lips, would lose one half its power. It must.not be 
forgotten that Pauline’s sudden conversion to the one religion 
is effected over the mangled body of her martyred husband, 
and that she discloses it with all the frenzy of a martyr’s new- 
born zeal. Rushing from the scene of torture, filled with 
contempt and abhorrence for the blood-stained infidels, 
her boscm .swelling with a sudden veneration for her dead 
spouse, to whom alive she had been indifferent, her le 
being lifted up by some strange and invisible: influence, 
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Pauline, unmindful of the presence of her father, of her lover, 
and of all earthly things, impressed only with one dreadful 
image and one mysterious aspiration, gives vent to the im- 
pulse that maddens her in a torrent of irresistible eloquence, 
‘her frame convulsed with the enthusiasm that has en- 
tered her heart and intellect with the quickness of an electric 
shock. Who, in such a scene, could dream of “calm content” 
and “ pious resignation,” or any such stereotyped common- 
places, which have nothing in common with the feeling of the 
martyr, less than nothing with what Pauline must have expe- 
rienced at such an awful moment ? 

We have been “ reasoning,” after all—but unconsciously. 
An impression of having read, in a newspaper, some such 
objection to Rachel's fine conception of Pauline’s avowal of 
faith, which directly follows the martyrdom of Polyeucte, her 
husband, has, perhaps, led us into this train of thought. 
“May be, however, we have only dreamed of such a criticism, 
and are fighting against a shadow of our own imagining—a 
SciomacHy, as the learned in lingual compounds would 
‘designate it. 





MRS. GLOVER. 


On Friday night in last week, when our paper was going to 
press, one of the largest audiences ever assembled within the 
walls of Drury Lane Theatre met together, to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the genius of Julia Glover. A farewell 
benefit had been announced for the incomparable actress, and 
had the theatre been double the size it would have been cram- 
med from floor to ceiling, Hundreds were sent away from the 
doors, which were besieged for hours before they were opened. 

It is now unnecessary to dwell on the performance ; that 
which should have been a joy blended with a sadness was one 
unmitigated sorrow. Mrs. Glover appeared, and the demon- 
strations of sympathy and regret were absolutely deafening. 
But the roarers little knew they were bestowing their applause 
on her around whom grim death was already winding his un- 
withdrawing arms, laughing at the mockery of flashing wit and 
echoing praises, himself the hideous Malaprop to the scene. 
To the close observer of the performances on that night, Mrs. 
Glover was no more herself. The light of genius was indeed 
apparent, but instead of blazing up in strong and vivid 
fiashes, it seemed to flicker and die in the socket. The power 
of the artist was gone for ever. Many attributed the weak- 
ness of Mrs. Glover’s performance to the deep emotion which 
was predominant in every effort; but something deeper far 
than deep emotion oppressed and overweighed her faculties. 
It was not until next day that the full truth was made known. 
For a fortnight before her benefit Mrs. Glover kept her bed, 
and was so seriously indisposed that at first her medical atten- 
dant advised her to give up all thoughts of performing at her 
benefit ; but finding that the bare mention of breaking faith 
with the public tended to increase her illness, he was compelled 
to let her have her own way. 

Mrs. Glover left her bed of sickness on Friday night, to 
take her last farewell of the public in Mrs. Malaprop, one of 
her greatest performances. It was no longer Mrs. Glover 
who played the part—it was a shadow, a wreck of the past, 
which brought a saddening tear for every answering laugh of 
former times, Never was comedy so sorrowfully performed. 
Sheridan, had he started from his grave, could not have recog- 
nised his flashing drama. Every eye in the house was tear- 
ful, and the feelings of sadness made more doleful by the 
mockery of some hollow laugh, which strove to break the 
oppressiveness of the whole house. Were the tears shed on 








that fight prophetic, and did the spectators, looking dimly 
through them, behold the fatal issue not many hours to come ? 

A farewell address had been written for the occasion, but 
Mrs. Glover, both from physical and mental causes, was 
utterly unable to speak it. An apology was made, and the 
address was recited by another person... Mrs, Glover, also, 
found it impossible to come forward at the end of the play ; 
instead, therefore, of obeying the usual summons in the usual 
way, the curtain rose and discovered Mrs. Glover seated, the 
artists all standing around her. It is impossible to describe 
the distressing nature of this scene. There was not a heart 
unmoved nor an eye undimmed in the theatre. It was all dumb- 
show, but the tenderest dumb-show ever witnessed. When 
the curtain fell it was some time before the applause broke 
loose ; the applause, too, died away; and Mrs. Glover's knell 
was sounded. 

We copy the following account of the death of Mrs. Glover, 
with a succinct memoir, from the Globe of Wednesday. We 
fancy there are some inaccuracies in the details of her life, and 
shall give a more cotrect and minute notice of this lamented 
actress in our next number :— 


“With deep regret we announce the death of Mrs. Glover. The 
distressing event took place at an early hour on Tuesday morning, and 
was, happily, unaccompanied by any perceptible evidence of physical 
suffering. ‘There is something inexpressibly shocking in the fact that 
on Friday night Mrs. Glover was in person the object of a t 

opular demonstration in her honour, and that on the morning of the 
Silewing Tuesday she ceased to be among us. The first. and most 
natural impression on the public mind will, doubtless, be that the ex- 
citement, inseparable from her last appearance on the stage, must have 
accelerated the deplorable event; and when it is known that for the 
fortnight antecedent to Friday Mrs. Glover had been confined to her 
bed, the impression would not seem ill-founded. Her medical advisers, 
however, state their deliberate opinion that the nervous irritability 
arising from severe illness would have rendered it more dangerous to 
check the impatience she felt to keep faith with the public, than to 
yield, however reluctantly, to her strong anxiety. Mrs. Glover had 
announced that she cond appear, and with thorough English courage 
she did appear. ‘This long celebrated actress was born in Newry, 
Ireland, January 8, 1781. Her family, the Bettertons, are believed to 
be descended from the great Betterton, who flourished contemporary 
with Garrick and Quin. Our heroine, Julia, commenced her theatrical 
career at the age of six, and in 1789 joined the York Circuit, appearing 
as the Page in the tragedy of the Orphan. She soon after played the 
Duke of York to the famous Cooke’s Richard III. In 1796 the play- 
goers of Bath passed high encomiums on her Juliet and Lydia Languish. 
and the echoes of her praise reaching London, she was engaged by Mr. 
Harris at a salary of 12/. per week, which was raised to 16/., 16/.,177., and 
18/. for five years. As Elwina, in Hannah More’s Percy, she made her 
débit at Covent Garden, October 12th, 1797, with immense success; A 
Miss Campion, from Dublin, soon became Miss Betterton’s rival in 
tragedy, and drove her to seek unplucked laurels in a walk better suit- 
ing her genius; thus, henceforth, we find her rising in the higher walks 
of comedy, with only occasional impersonations of tragic parts, In 
1797, » Mr. Biggs and Mr. de Camp both becamé suitors for the hand 
of the accomplished lady, She was relieved from this dilemma by the 
death of Mr. Biggs and the marriage of De Camp. At a (unfor- 
tunately for the domestic comfort of our actress), the suit of Mr. Glover 
was successful, and on March 20th, 1800, she was united tohim. By 
an engagement at Drury Lane, she aided the genius of Edmund Kean, 
and performed an extended series of characters. at len, cee a 

outh of honour in the chief parts of tra and comedy, she gradually 
Losseudied into the Dame Heidelbergs et " Malaprops—no descent of 
talent or position, but, like the sunset, more glorious in its near approach 
to nature. So true were her impersonations of the peculiarities and 
beauties of damehood, that it will be long before their memory will 
fade. For several years Mrs. Glover had no equal in her theatrical 
walk ; her Shaksperian readings also ranked very high. In private life, 
she was long the support of her family.” 


Mrs. Glover is deeply and universally regretted. She was 
as much beloved as a woman, as she was prized as an actress, 
Her loss to the stage is irreparable. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday the Tempesta was repeated by particular 
desire. On Monday 7 Puritani was performed. Madame 
Frezzolini played Elvira for the first time. Both the music 
and the action of the part are admirably suited to her powers. 
The melodiés of Bellini flow with increased fluency when 
uttered by the mellifluous voice of this charming cantatrice ; and 
the varying passions—the joy, the madness, the despair of the 
heroine—are expreesed in a manner which does the highest 
credit to her remarkable histrionic talent, The celebrated 
polacca, ‘Son vergin vezzosa,” was received with well- 
merited honours, as was also the “Suona la tromba” of 
Lablache and Coletti, Lablache’s performance of the part of 
Giorgio is so well and favourably known, that we need only 
say, he played it with his accustomed excellence. Between 
the acts, ‘the lovely and fascinating Carlotta Grisi,” as the 
Morning Post appropriately styles her, danced the Truandaise. 
‘The oftener she is seen,” adds our contemporary, ‘ the 
happier and more enslaved is the beholder; she reigns supreme, 
the fairy queen of the dance.” We consent to all this. 

For some weeks past the appearance in one of the boxes of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre of a lady of colour has caused much 
conversation in the lobbies, and the rumour that this was the 
same lady who, under the name of the “ Black Malibran,” had 
created a great sensation in Paris, contributed much to increase 
curiosity. Biographies, too, have been circulated, by which 
we learn that Donna Anna Maria Loreto Martinez de Morena 
—such is her brief name—is a representative of the national 
music of Cuba and of Spain, having been born in the 
dependency and visited the kingdom, and having studied 
music in both. Delay is an additional aliment to interest. 
Last Tuesday the “ Black Malibran” was to have sung, but a 
lamented death caused the theatre to be closed. Saturday 
was then fixed for the occasion of her début; but, instead of 
the ‘ Black Malibran,” there was a black and white poster, 
announcing her hoarseness. Thus, what with the news of her 
excellen¢e, what with the interest of her biography, and what 
with the stimulant of procrastination, the expectations of the 
public were on Monday night not a little wound up. 

A divertissement entitled Les Délices du Serail had been 
composed for the appearance of the lady in question, On the 
rising of the curtain the interior of a seraglio was discovered, 
in which a Sultan was amused by the feats of dancing 
Odalisques. Presently the negro lady, attired in a suit of 
tich amber-coloured satin, entered the apartment, and after a 
few preliminary notes on the guitar, commenced one of her 
melodies. These are all very similar in character, and have 
all more or less about them of what we should call the Moorish 
style. Her manner of singing is quaint and pointed, especially 
when she seems to give vent to a flow of spirits, but her voice 
does not appear commensurate to the size of the house, and 
hence her simple ditties are not so effective as they might be 
in a smaller compass. Much applause followed each song, 
and there was a call at the end of the performance, but still 
enough disapprobation was mingled with approval to render it 
pretty certain the Cuban style of vocalization will obtain no 
permanent footing in this country. 

It required no little fortitude on the part of Madame Sontag 
to appear as Maria in La Figlia del Reggimento, which was 

iven on Thursday. ‘Translated into English the piece had, 
ndeed, been hacknied enough; but in Italian no one had 
played Maria excepting Jenny Lind, and it was the character 
with which, perhaps, more than any other, she was identified. 
The engravings and statuettes which still keep that most popu- 


lar vocalist in the presence of the public generally represent 
her as Maria, and the peculiar manner in which she combined 
naiveté with grace is still fresh in every memory. 

The difficulty of the task increases the glory of the triumph, 
and on no occasion has Madame Sontag appeared to greater ad- 


vantage than on Thursday in La Figlia del Reggimento. That 
in the qualities of the musician she would be unexceptionable 
was not to be doubted, but it,was less certain that she could 
throw herself completely into the spirit of the unsophisticated 
and unpolished Maria. As if aware of this doubt, she played 
with more than ordinary fire,and the joyousness of the 
‘‘yataplan” with the marching movement could scarcely be 
surpassed. Her demeanor when she threw up in disgust 
the artificial song, and returned to the melody of her 
childhood, was a fine specimen of genuine unaffected hilarity. 
The acting of F, Lablache in this scene is of incomparable 
service to the prima donna, and the humour and tact with 
with which he goes through it should not pass unrecorded. 
As a vocalist Madame Sontag was more than usually 
brilliant. The cadence in the air, when she takes leave of 
her numerous parents, and dwells on the word “ Addio,” was 
exquisitely managed, the long gradually diminished note pro- 
ducing that remarkable effect with which Jenny Lind used to 
create so much excitement. The mock bravura, while it 
displayed much histrionic humour, was most striking as a 
combination of the greatest difficulties of vocalization admi- 
tably surmounted. So great was the enthusiasm created by 
this display, that when Madame Sontag reappeared, the au- 
dience burst into a round cf spontaneous applause. With 
this highly-finished and genial performance of Madame Son- 
tag, with the humour of F. Lablache, and with the sweet- 
ness of Gardoni's singing in the character of Tonio, Za Figlia 
achieved a decided success. 

The favourite old opera of La Prova d'un Opera Seria, 
which is generally played about once a year, was given on 
Thursday night. The practical jokes of Lablache, as the 
musical composer, elicited roars, as usual, and Madame Frez- 
zolini’s Prima Donna displayed an amount of spirit and viva- 
city which rendered her quite a match for the great basso. 
F. Lablache’s costume was irresistible. His coat, collars, waist- 
coat, and trowsers were spacious enough for twice his father— 
a sentry-box fit, and no mistake. 

Donna Martinez repeated some of her national Cuban 
ditties. We are still unable to divine, however, by what 
argument this coloured lady has considered herself entitled to 
assume the sobriquet of the *‘ Black Maxipran !” 

Between the acts Carlotta Grisi danced her grand pas from 
Les Metamorphoses, in splendid style. Mdlle. Ferraris also 
introduced a brilliant new pas, arranged by the skilful and 
experienced tact of M. Gosselin, whose presence prevents the 
loss of M. Taglioni from being felt. 

We must also say a word for Mdlle. Rosa, one of the most 
beautiful and talented of Mr. Lumley’s peerless seconde donne 
of the dance, Mdlle. Rosa is already an accomplished 
executant, and bids well to become one of our best danseuses. 
She has youth, strength, and agility in her favor; and under 
euch able surveillance as that of M. Gosselin, we shall be sur- 

rised if she does not make rapid and striking progress. 
esides dancing in the Grand Pas of Carlotta Grisi, with her 
charmingand clever associates, Jullien, Lamoreux, and Aussun- 
don, Mdlle. Rosa was the principal personage in the divertisse- 
ment of Les delices du Serail, and accomplished her task with 
a grace and facility that obtained her frequent and well-merited 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue Prophete was repeated on Saturday. ed 

Monday night was a subscription night, anticipating 
Tuesday, which, being fixed for the Duke of Cambridge's 
funeral, precluded any performance. The Otello was given 
for the second® time with increased success. Still we fancy 
much more could be done with the cast than has been done. 
For instance, Mario in Reoderigo would strengthen the 
performance immensely, and would be a vast improvement 
on Signor Maralti, who is not exactly in his sphere in 
Rossini’s music. The part of Roderigo is much more pro- 
minent than that of Rambaldo, and Mario woulddo wonders 
with the music; nor would the singing in the least fatigue 
him—it would be no more thana few hours’ practice, and 
that in the best school to keep the voice in good trim. Cer- 
tainly, what with the Huguenots, the Prophéte, and the 
Roberto, Mario is well nigh worked to death. French operas 
involve tremendous fatigue; but Mario has the strength of 
the rhinoceros, or the hippopotamus—that is the most fashion- 
able similitude—and the courage of the lion, else could he not 
face and successfully undergo the wear and tear of such parts 
as Raoul, Jean, Rambaldo, and others. Castellan, too, might 
have played Emilia without derogating from her artistic con- 
sequence. We could desire nothing finer than Grisi’s Desde- 
mona, Tamberlik’s Otello, or Ronconi’s Iago. These are 
transcendent ; but the opera is somewhat worn and used up, 
and its revival, to give it a chance of a great success, should 
be signalised with the utmost efficiency in all the parts. 

Apropos of the dramatis persone of an opera, a correspon- 
dent has suggested to us the following cast for an extra per- 
formance of Don Giovanni by the Royal Italian company :— 


Don Giovanni * ° ° » TaMBvRINI, 
Don Ottavio . ° ° - Marto. 
Commendatore F . é . TaGLiIaFIco, 
Masetto . ° ° ° ° . Roncont. 
Leporello ee . ° . Forms. 
Donna Anna. ; ° é » GRIsI. 
Zerlina . e : e ° . CASTELLAN. 
Donna Elvira . : ° . Vrarpor. 


What a Dill, and how the names would blazon the shop 
windows, posts, and dead-walls of London! The whole town 
would be attracted, or there is no virtue in loadstones. We 
would beg leave, however, to add to our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion, that in order to render the performance of Don 
Giovanni as complete as possible by the Royal Italian Opera 
force, a little more attention to the mise en sctne would be 
necessary, together with a few additional rehearsals, and a 
brass band that could play perfectly in tune. Then, indeed, 
we might look for a performance of Mozart’s incomparable 
work which would be cumplete in every point—an object 
which, if it has been aimed at, has never been attained in 
this country. 

Thursday, the Proph2te was again repeated. 

To-night the Huguenots will be given; on Tuesday Semi- 
ramide ; and on Thursday the long-expected Juive will be 
produced. The scene-painters and carpenters are hard at 
work ; the chorus labours daily ; and the principals are study= 

ing zealously and eagerly ; the band alone, as yet, are unini- 

tiated in the mysteries of M. Halévy’s chef-d’ceuvre. In point 
of splendour of scenery and magnificence of decorations, we 
are given to understand the Juive will surpass all former pro- 
ductions of the Royal Italian Opera. Mario, Tamberlik, 
Formes, Massol, and Viardot will sustain the principal parts, 





Vivier.—This celebrated cornist is 


i engaged to perform at one 
of the Jenny Lind concerts to take place at L 4 


iverpool next months 








SONNET, 


I cannot drive thy image from, my mind ; 
In thought, in dream, by night, by day, I still, 
Still see thee everywhere, do what I will. 

I hear thy sweet voice in the summer wind— 
Thy bright looks in the starry heavens I see: 

The almond blossom hath thy radiant bloom, 

The air is fragrant with thy soul’s perfume ; 
The very books J read, tho’ dull they be, 

Are eloquent of thee. Could I forget!— 
Forget ? alas! 1 would not though I could— 
Forgetfulness would work a solitude, 


A void within me, still more wretched yet ! T.E, B. 





AN ANECDOTE OF THE JENNY LIND FURORE. 


A youne and wealthy Russian officer was sent over here 
in May, 1847, on an affair of much importance—a few days 
only were allawed him to transact the business. It was the 
eve of that musical insanity, that era of fanaticism, the débat 
of Jenny Lind. Of course our Russian shared the anxiety of 
the million in the desire to be present on this memorable 
occasion; but on applying at the box-office for a ticket, he 
found they had bcen all sold for many days; he tried the 
music-shops, &c., but without success; nothing in the shape 
of a ticket or box was to be had. He offered any price—six, 
ten, twenty pounds for a stall, to no purpose, This was 
desperate ; he was to leave London the next day ; therefore, 
the offer of procuring a stall for Jenny’s second appearance 
was useless to him; the stranger was no common-place 
person, he resolved, cote qui codte, to try every possible 
means to gain his object, and accordingly, went early, and 
stationed himself at the principal entrance to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Here he addressed several who were waiting for 
the opening of the doors, and offered a handsome sum 
for the relinquishment of their admission in his favour, but 
all were inflexible. Money was no object; no Russian gold 
could have atoned to them for the loss of the Swedish 
Nightingale’s rich notes (excuse our venerable pun), and our 
friend had almost begun to despair, when, all at once, he felt 
an attempt at his pocket; he quickly put his hand behind 
him just in time to catch hold of the thief, who had fully 
succeeded in extracting his note-case, as it was actually in 
his possession ; our friend, who was a muscular young fellow, 
immediately seized the delinquent by the collar, and being a 
tolerably good English scholar, signified his intention of 
delivering him over to the police. The poor wretch pleaded 
extreme poverty—but this would not do; a wife on a bed of 
sickness—but this was equally unsuccessful; at the detail of 
three starving children (the traveller was a young father) the 
pickpocket completely succeeded in mollifying his captor. 
“‘ Well!” said he, ‘‘1 forgive you, but only on one condition : 
as you are so expert in the extraction of property, you must 
immediately procure for me one of these gentlemen’s pocket- 
books; if it should contain an admission for the Opera to- 
night, I will allow you to depart unmolested, with the 
addition, perhaps, of a trifle for your wife and children ; but 
mind, I shall have my eye upon you, and at the least ap- 
pearance of your attempting to escape me, I shall give you in 
charge to the police.” The man cheerfully undertook the 
commission, and in a few minutes our Russian friend was in 
possession of a handsome pocket-book, containing the much- 
craved-for stall ticket. Admonishing the light-fingered 
gentleman to be more honest in future, and presenting him 
with a handsome gratuity for the relief of his family, he very 
soon lost sight of his professional friend in the opening rush 





into the theatre, 
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The next. morning, Mr.—, a respectable old merchant, 
retired from business, was at breakfast, and was describing to 
a friend his disappointment the night before in not hearing 
Jenny Lind, in consequence of his having been robbed of his 
pocket-book at. the entrance of Her Majesty’s Theatre, when a 
servant brought in a small parcel accompanied by a note. On 
opening the parcel, what. was.Mr, —’s astonishment when 
he discovered the stolen pocket-book, exactly in the same 
state as when he lost it, except that in place of the single stall 
admission, it now contained a ticket for a box on the grand 
tier for the next night of Jenny Lind’s performance. The 
note contained the following words :-— 

__ Str,—Pray accept the enclosed box-ticket as a small atonement for 
your disappointment yesterday evening. Having offered the sum of 
twenty pounds unsuccessfully, for a stall, | enclose you that sum for the 
use of yours. Hoping you will enjoy the treat of which I so uncere- 
moniously deprived you, believe me, dear Sir, your ever obliged, 
FANATICO, 
The note contained a cheque for twenty pounds. 





PROVINCIAL CRITICISM, 


As a specimen of the ‘‘ metaphorical burlesque,” the 
following criticism from the Plymouth Luminary, on the 
perfurmance of Miss Emily Newcombe, the talented young 
pianist of whom we have spoken more than once, may be cited 
amongst the most curious : 


“Most deserving of notice and foremost in the ranks of praise, 
was Miss Emily Newcombe, pupil of Thalberg, whose brilliant 
playing would have occasioned feelings of rivalry in the shade of 
the lamented Dulcken, and whose gifted endowments have richl 
answered the requirements of her instructor. She was well 
supported by Mr. Reed, on the violin, and together they executed 
now a pathos, and now a brilliancy of action, the arduous pieces 
of Benedict and De Beriot. The old joke is justified in her, that 
the piano was her forte. 


We are glad the “ old joke”’ is-justified, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 





ADELPHI. 


On Thursday evening, a new domestic drama, called The 
Emigré’s Daughter, was produced, The scene is laid at the 
period of the French Revolution, during the Reign of Terror, 
and the interest of the piece turns on the endeavours of Aline 
St. Lambert (Miss Woolgar), the daughter of a noble royalist 
and wife of a leader of the revolution, to save her father from 
the power of the convention, by concealing him, disguised as 
a gardener, at her husband’s chateau, where, however, he is 
detected and seized by Babouf (Mr. C. Smith), a rascally 
agent of government, who, being in love with Aline, offers to 
save her father at the price of her honour. The offer is, of 
course, spurned, and the prisoner is about to be led to exe- 
cution, when news arrives of the fall of Robespierre. Babouf 
is shot by the peasantry, and the old man restored in triumph 
to his daughter. The piece contains nothing very original 
either in plot or construction ; but, aided by the talents of 
Miss Woolgar as the heroine, and Mr. Wright as a village 
barber turned politician, it was highly successful, and was 
announced for repetition amidst very decided applause. Miss 
Woolgar looked exceedingly well, and played throughout with 
a graceful ease and natural feeling, that would have carried a 
worse drama to a successful termination. There was some 
pretty music; a song, very nicely sung by Miss Fitzwilliam, 
was encored at the end of the piece. Miss Woolgar and the 
principal performers received the usual honours from a ctowded 
audience. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


Frencu Prays—Anpromaque.—On Monday last, Mdlle. 
Rachel appeared, for the first time this season, in Racine’s 
noble tragedy of Andromaque. It will be remembered that 
Hermione was the first part played by the great French actress 
in England, on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, when 
she made an impression which at once stamped her unrivalled 
in her own time and unsurpassed in any time. Much interest 
was consequently attached to the performance of last Monday, 
and a two-fold feeling excited—that engendered by recollec- 
tions of past delight, and that which springs from a natural 
desire to see the alterations and improvements which time and 
study may have produced in the original conception of the 
part ; such changes being particularly interesting when pro- 
ceeding, as in this instance, from genius of the highest order. 
We were gratified to find our most anxious expectations more 
than realized. There is a manifest elevation in Mdlle, 
Rachel’s conception of the part of Hermione, her whole 
reading of which is more subdued, and consequently more 
fully under control. The gradations of light and shade are 
developed to a still nicer degree, and form a more complete 
ensemble than before. The vehement passages stand out in 
bolder relief, and the tender emotions are expressed with still 
more feminine delicacy and still intenser and truer sensibility. 

It is more particularly to the pathetic and tender passages 
that Mdlle. Rachel has since directed her attention. The 
Hermione of last Monday is now an exquisitely finished por- 
trait, in which the exhibitions of rage and violence do not so 
entirely predominate as heretofore over the softness natural to 
the female character, but appear as accessories dependent on 
the position in which Hermione is placed, and made subser- 
vient to the development of her unfortunate and ill-requited 
passion, of which they constitute a brilliant and triumphant 
climax. Mdlle. Rachel’s performance is replete with touches 
of consummate tenderness; and while her reproaches are 
conveyed in accents of heart-rending sorrow, her fury has lost 
none of its thrilling passion and overwhelming force. 

Of the tragedy we shall not be expected to give any expla- 
nation ; it is, happily, too well known to all who pretend to 
any acquaintance with the French language and literature. 
Of the acting of Mdlle. Rachel, we may, however, speak in 
detail, though as briefly as possible. In her first interview 
with Oreste, Hermione has not yet abandoned hope. She 
knows of the love of Pyrrhus for Andromaque, but in despair 
of obtaining his affection, she still attempts to persuade her- 
self that his interests may prevail over his passions,—content 
to solicit reciprocity of feeling at any price whatever. Mdile. 
Rachel depicted these alternations of hope and fear with sur- 
prising judgment ; the compassion for Oreste was powerfully 
expressed, and her love for Pyrrhus—which she endeavours 
to mask under the pretext of the interests of Greece, when 
she exclaims, in deprecating accents, : 


“ __-Songez quelle honte pour nous 
Si d’une Phrygienne il devenait l’époux,” 
was strongly evident in the tremour of her voice, on the word 
“* honte” in the first line, and the bitterness and hatred which 
she threw into the word ‘“ Phrygienne” in the second. The 
second and third scenes of the third act abound in fine points, 
which Mdlle. Rachel interpreted with inimitable grace; ex- 
ulting in the return of Pyrrhus, the eyes of the actress beamed 
with tenderness and emotion when she exclaimed, 


* Concois tu les transports de l’heureuse Hermione ? 





Sais-tu quel est Pyrrhus?”— 
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while the interview with Andromaque, which immediately 
follows, gave Mdlle. Rachel an opportunity of displaying that 
terrible irony in which she excels all others, with indescribable 
force; every word was pregnant with meaning. Her manner 
of reading the line— 


“§'il faut fléchir Pyrrhus, que le peut mieux que vous.”— 


was irresistible, and produced a strong impression on the 
audience. In the fourth act, Hermione gives vent to all the 
rage of a jealous and injured woman, invokes the aid of 
Oreste, and commands him to assassinate her faithless lover. 
Never were fury and the desire of revenge more tremendously 
portrayed. But the love of Hermione is not yet dead, and its 
final triumph over the antagonistic feelings, when she com- 
mands her attendant to stay for a while the arm of the 
assassin, was depicted by Malle. Rachel in a manner which 
marked her admirable conception of the character. Her fury 
knows no restraint; she even resolves to immolate her lover 
with her own hands; but his unexpected appearance produces 
a sudden revulsion ; her fury subsides, and Hermione is once 
more trembling and submissive in presence of the object of her 
fatal passion. This quick and impetuous transition, in Malle. 
Rachel’s hands, was a master-piece of acting, and may be 
considered as one of the finest displays of her impulsive 
genius. Her anxious, restless, and excited demeanour during 
her interview with Pyrrhus ; her silence whilst listening to his 
excuses ; the sorrow and surprise depicted on her countenance 
when she is supposed to have followed only the line of duty— 
thus expressed by the poet: — 


Pyrruvs. “Je suivais mon devoir, vous cediez au votre 
Rien ne vous engageait @ m’aimer en effet,”— 
Hermions. Je net’ai point aimé—cruel ?”— 


were all and equally transcendent, The reproach conveyed 
in the last line, which was spoken with a mingled tone of 
boundless love, affectionate reproach, and bitterest despair, was 
followed by a hurricane of applause. In the fifth act, Mdlle. 
Rachel electrified the audience by the convulsive vehemence 
which she threw into her reproaches of Oreste :— 


“« Tais-toi, perfide, 
Et n’impute qu’a toi ton lache parricide. 
Va faire chez les Grecs admirer ta fureur 
Va; je la desavoue, et tu me fais HORREUR!” 


But, love still uppermost in her mind, her despair at the 
death of Pyrrhus was conveyed in accents which the most 
obdurate heart could not have resisted. Mdlle. Rachel's 
triumph was complete, and we ineline to the opinion that 
Hermione is the partin which she appears to the grandest 
atlvantage, not excepting—we say it with deference—either 
Camille or Phédre. Several times during the evening she 
was recalled to receive the enthusiastic plaudits of a crowded 
house. We are proud to find that Mademoiselle Rachel’s 
sublime talent is so entirely appreciated in this country. 
The crowds that assemble together to witness her performances, 
in spite of the overpowering heat of the weather, are eloquent 
and unanswerable proofs both of the popularity of the great 
actress, and of the refinement and discrimination of the public. 

J. pe C—. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is admitted on all hands that the present location of the 
national collection of pictures and of the schools and exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is prejudicial to both those institutions, 
and therefore injurious to the interests of the fine arts in this 





country. They are joint occupants of a building which in its 
present state is inadequate to the wants of either, as well as 
unsatisfactory to the public, and disgraceful to the country. 
It is notorious that the preservation and the increase of the 
national pictures mainly depend on their removal to a more 
airy, extensive, and appropriate situation; whilst, on the 
other hand, if the Royal Academy is to continue to occupy 
apartments provided by the liberality of the nation, the time 
is arrived when the constitution of that body may fairly be 
subjected to revision and improvement. Our attention has 
been seasonubly directed to this subject by the appearance of 
a letter to Lord John Russell On the future Location of the 
National Gallery and Royal Academy, by Mr. Doyle; and 
whilst the committee of the House of Commons is continuing 
its investigation of the disadvantages of the present mode of 
preserving these collections, Mr. Doyle has with great sense 
and fairness brought the whole question before the Prime 
Minister and the public. 

The actual state of the case may be very easily reduced to 
one of two expedients, It is admitted that the present building 
cannot any longer contain both institutions, since the Vernon 
collection, after having been exposed to view for some years 
in a cellar, has now been driven to a temporary lodging in 
Marlborough-house. It follows, therefore, either that the 
Royal Academy, with its schools and exhibition, must be 
ejected, and the whole building retained for the National 
Gallery ; or that the Nationa) Gallery must be removed to a 
more suitable position, and the whole building made over 
under certain conditions to the Royal Academy. If the 
former of these exnedients be adopted, it would become 
necessary to assist the Academy, by a vote of money or a 
grant of land, to find a building or apartments equivalent to 
those which it originally received from the liberal patronage of 
George III, in Somerset-house. 

Such a building must for the purposes of the annual 
exhibition (which may be regarded as the most popular and 
attractive exhibition of the metropolis in connéxion with the 
fine arts) have galleries considerably more extensive than 
those it now occupies, since some hundreds of meritorious 
pictures are now annually rejected for want of room, while 
some, even more unfortunate, are consigned to the octagon 
dungeon, and the works of sculpture are deprived of their 
proper effect altogether. The present edifice, if reserved for 
the National Gallery, would require total reconstruction, and 
even then, from the incurable want of length and depth in the 
site, it never can vie with any of the more important picture- 
galleries of the continent. The expense of such reconstruction 
has been estimated at £200,000, which must be borne by the 
country, in addition to the provision required for the Royal 
Academy ; and, after all, the result would in many respects be 
unfavourable to the best interests of the arts, 

We turn now to the second alternative—that of assigning 
the present building at Charing-cross to the Royal Academy, 
and of removing the National Gallery of Pictures to an entirely 
new edifice to be erected for the purpose. If the occupation 
of the building by the Academy were rendered permanent and 
legalized, instead of being, as it now is, a matter of temporary 
arrangement, the opportunity would naturally be taken of 
adjusting the statutes and powers of the Academy to the 
present demands of enlightened public opinion, and to the 
interests of those arts which it ought to represent, and the 
Academy would probably effect, at its own cost, those changes 
in the building which are absolutely required to make it worthy 
of its position and of its object. But the paramount con- 
sideration in these arrangements is beyond doubt the 
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preservation and increase of the National Gallery, and we are 
very much disposed to adopt Mr. Doyle’s opinion, which is 
shared, we believe, by all the most eminent artists and 
connoisseurs in the country, that we never shall have a National 
Gallery worthy of the name until we have an edifice erected 
for the purpose somewhat removed from the tumult and the 
dirt of the centre of London, and placed on a site where ample 
space and a purer atmosphere may be secured to those treasures 
of art, whether of foreign or of national growth, which are 
‘henceforth destined to form one of the most delightful recrea- 
tions of this great community. It is now, we believe, 
established by the highest scientific authority, in addition to 
the observation of the most judicious artists, that the heated 
and impure atmosphere of the present National Gallery is 
positively injurious to pictures, and this opinion, in addition 
to the miserable and beggarly accommodation of the pictures, 
placed as they are just where they can be hung, without 
regard to light, to height, or to classification, is well known 
to deter private collectors from acts of munificence to the 
nation which are likely to be so ill-requited. Mr. Doyle 
mentions a collection of pictures not inferior to that of Mr. 
Vernon, which “ might at this moment be the property of the 
nation had we but a suitable building to receive it.” But the 
owner of that collection, and many others in the same position, 
naturally require that the works of art which they have 
collected with so much care and cost, should be placed where 
they can be seen, and where they will be preserved. Neither 
of these conditions can be obtained as long as the Gallery 
remains at Charing-cross, and the consequence will be that, if 
it be not removed, we shall witness the actual deterioration of 
the inimitable works it contains, and that the acquisitions 
which would probably have been made to it will be transferred 
to more attractive galleries in the provinces, such as the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, which is the best public 
building for the reception of pictures now in this country. 

By these considerations and some other arguments on which 
our limits forbid us to dwell, Mr. Doyle appears to us to have 
shown strong grounds for the opinion that the present situation 
of the National Gallery, at Charing-cross, is not favourable to 
the preservation of the pictures, to the improvement of the 
collection, nor to the best objects which such a collection is 
intended to promote; whilst the extreme facility of access 
enjoyed by the whole metropolitan population in the most 
frequented part of London, has led to numerous abuses wholly 
unconnected with any peculiar love or reverence for the fine 
arts. These matters will, it is understood, be more fully 
brought to light by the evidence taken before the renewed 
select committee of the House of Commons. But these 
animadvezsions on the present state of the national collection 
would be incomplete if they were accompanied by no suggestion 
of a remedy. Mr. Doyle strongly recommends the entire 
removal of the gallery to a museum or palace to be erected for 
the purpose of receiving it in Kensington-gardens, and espe- 
cially on the site of the present palace of Kensington. Without 
doubt that position is quite as near to the heart of the 
metropolis as the present state of the atmosphere of London 
would render it advisable for any picture gallery to be which 
18 constantly open to the public; and if at that distance the 
Collection would be somewhat less accessible to the occasional 
lounger, it would be far more attractive to the student and 
lover of the arts, whose visits to the present National Gallery 
are now not to be made without great drawbacks. To the 
mass of the working population, whose increasing interest in 


essential to that elass that the National Gallery should be an 
agreeable resort than that it should lie in the track of their 
daily avocations. For this reason the gallery of Hampton- 
court, at 12 miles distance, is probably more valued, and 
perhaps more visited, by the inhabitants of London than the 
close adjacent chambers at Charing-cross, 

We are convinced that the time is now arrived at which the 
public patronage of the atts, and the universal interest which 
they happily excite, require a suitable repository for the 
paintings of the nation, A mere attempt to remodel the 
present gallery would end in an eyual expenditure of the 
public money, with a far less satisfactory result, and we hope 
that Lord John Russell will be prepared to give effect to the 
opinions of the leading witnesses examined before the conti» 
mittee, who have urged the necessity of saving the pictures of 
the nation by a speedy removal, and of providing a public 
gallery for their reception not unworthy of a country abounding 
with works of art, and holding those works in the highest 
reverence, 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


New York, July 1—A concert was given on Saturday 
week‘ at the Tabernacle, by the Havannah Company; and 
though it posséssed every attraction requisite to draw a@ 
crowded and fashionable audience, we regret to say that it did 
not doso. The artists were Signore Steffanoni, Bosio, and 
Tedesco; Signori Salvi, Badiali, Marini, and other members 
of the company. Mdlle. Helena Stépel also made her ap- 
pearance at the piano; and, as she was the greatest novelty of 
the evening, we will first allude to her performance. 

Malle. Stépel was known as being the best lady pianist in 
England, with the exception of the late Madame Dulcken and 
Kate Loder; and we have frequently heard her in London, 
where she was gradually making her way to an enviable repu- 
tation. In addition to her charms as a pianist may be added 
those of her person, as she possesses a fine and expressive 
countenance, which may, without exaggeration, be called 
beautiful. The pieces which she selected for her débde in 
New York were Thalberg’s popular fantasia from Mosé in 
Egitto, and Leopold de Meyer's variations from Lucresia 
Borgia, both of which were played with a decision and energy 
that were exceedingly striking, when combined with the feel- 
ing displayed by the fair pianist in some of the more tender 
passages. We are more than pleased to find such a pianist 
visiting us, and we will predict that Mdlle. Stépel will, ere 
quitting America, reap a rich harvest. 

Steffanoni seemed to be labouring under a slight cold, as 
her voice was decidedly husky in its upper notes. She, hows 
ever, delivered a romanza, called ‘“ La Melancolia,” written 
by Signor Arditi, with great effect—which would have been 
decidedly encored had she been in better voice. She also 
bore her part in the terzetto from the Matrimonio Segreto, 
with Signori Tedesco and Bosio, very ably, and was admirable 
assisted in it by the other two ladies—morte especially by 
Tedesco. Signore Badiali, Salvi, and Marini ,also deserve 
our warmest praise for their efforts, which were appreciated 
by the amateurs present; more especially Salvi, who is more 
fitted than either of the other gentlemen to shine in a conceft. 


| room—the exquisite finish of his style leaving nothing to be 


desired, We trust that, should the Havannah company decide 
upon giving any more concerts, they will be better supported 





the arts is one of the most pleasing signs of this age, a visit to 
a picture gallery is the business of a holiday, and it is more | 


by the public, as they would undoubtedly have been had the 
concert taken place earlier in the season. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Daan Sin,—It has been mentioned more than once, incidentally, 
that quiremen and organists have been spoken of, in Gregorian 
publications, in terms of great, and, oneal, most unmerited dis- 
paragement, This having been done, it is only right, in justice to 
all parties, that some proof should be adduced of the correctness 
of this statement. With this view, therefore, the following extracts 
are forwarded to you, all of which are taken from a single article 
in the number of the Christian Remembrancer for July, 1846. 

Afier speaking slightingly of the Anglican Chants, indulging 
to, a great extent in the “ tracing” system, and finding fault with 
the music performed at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 
the writer proeceds to say, “‘ The congregational service, with the 
five thousand soprano voices, on the assemblage of the charities, 
is still worse; and the vulgarity of an organist named Jones, 
formerly an accompanyist in the cathedral, is annually preserved, 
to the grief and constemation of all who love their Church and its 
undying melodies.” On reading and hearing such things as have 
been quoted, one naturally asks the question, Has the English 
Chureh no authorised ritual music ? Is there no Church song in 
our branch of the Catholic Church? Have we no Directorium 
Chori? Are the things “to be sung” lefi to the management of 
organists and boys? Must we go to Exeter Hall to hear the lost 
echoes of the Church’s glory, the thanksgivirgs of her saints ? 
If it be that we have lost the song of Catholic Christendom, and 
set up the false idols of amateur composers (for such are all 
cathedral organists), seeing that they are neither educated in 
Church song by the Church, nor even paid for what they may 
scribble, we are, of all Churchmen, most unfortunate. But it is 
not thus. The Church has its Directorium Chori; she neither 
requires nor accepts the hundreds of contemptible chants, and 
scores of absurd psalters, which covetous and conceited pseudo- 
musicians and jnditterent accompanyists endeavour to foist into her 
service.” 

**'To set up any barrier of uncertain use, or a use depending 
upon the changing tastes and caprices of organists and quiremen,” 
&c. Again, ‘' And strange wn it be, if it were in the power of 
quiremen and organists to take it (7. ¢., the Gregorian Chant) from 
us, to disfiguro the impersonal declamations of the Church in a 
gatl of this or that man’s peculiarities,” &c. And again, “ But 
whilst we have worshipped the vanities and corruptions of quire- 
nen, and gone after the traditions of organists, we have lost sight 
of the unalienable rights of the poor. There has been an invasion 
of rights—that which priests and people ought to sing or say, the 
guiremen have appropriated to themselves.” Then, alter speaking 
of Archbishop Cranmer’s desire to "eg a a Litany chant of 
common structure, the writer says, “But the Archbishop’s intention 
of aanilormity of use was speedily foiled by the conduct of the 
quiremen.” And then again, ‘* Who for a moment can believe 
thut ie was the intention of our bishops to depose the ritual song 
of a'thousand years, and Jeave the new book to an experimental 
sjuadron of organists and singing-men ? or that onr Psalm Chants 
should have fallen to the composition of country accompanyists 
and beardless boys ?” 

So that some of the Gregorianising clergy commence their 
masical studies with a good hearty prejudice against the whole 
nwe of quiremen and organists, past and present.— Yours very 
Aw Oncanist. 


truly, 
July 17th, 1850. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—I have of late been interested by perusing the correspon- 
dence upon the Gregorian Chants. I have read how one shows 
tHe futility of supposing our English Chants being in part or other- 
Wise Gregorian, and with surprise the idea that such composers as 
Handel, Mozart, or Mendelssohn, should stoop to imitate a few 
plain notes, valueless in avy other way than for their express 
purpose. i have read, also, how the Gregorians, in order to render 





the objects of their devotion the more passable, have harmonised 
them, and also that, because they are now not in their original 
form, they must be useless. Now, Mr. Editor, I will, should [ be 
able to express myself properly, give you my notions on the subject.. 
It appears to me that the Gregorian Chants generally—I mean, to 
speak in general terms—are of a sulemn nature, and so far adapted 
to our service, and, as one of your correspondents remarks, culcu- 
lated to inspire ideas most valuable in a religious point of view ; 
and the tradition of their early use, should they still be in 
character with the service, weighs with usin using them now. The 
Gregorians have the advantage of being comparatively few in 
number. On the other hand, let me now think of the Anglican 
Chants. The first idea that strikes me, after having written the 
previous sentence, is their vast number,—one sort and another, they 
appear to be without end. Such being the case, they cannot all be 
excellent ; but that some, yea, and a great many, are truly excel- 
lent, nobody can deny,—not even the Gregorianisers. Should 
they, even, according to their old plan, find something akin to 
theirs, pray let them consider that, allowing theirs to be good, they, 
cannot prove the counterpart to be absolutely bad or useless. 

I have said there are as many fine Anglican Chants ; I wi!l also 
say there are a great many bad, as well as useless ones. Having 
shown this, and the Gregorianisers appearing to admit theirs to be 
useless, should they appear unharmonised,—should any one 
be inclined to think with me that there are of the Gregorians of a 
devotional character,—I say, let them be united, the good of the 
one to the good of the other ; some parts of one service will be 
found more adapted to the one, as also others to the other. 

It should be borne in mind that harmonised Gregorians aro itt 
part Anglican, more so than Anglican can be proved to be 
Gregorian ; and, supposing them in that form to be good, which I 
in good faith think they are, why condemn them merely for the 
sake of party spirit ? , 

I feel, Mr. Editor, I have trespassed upon your’time and space ; 
but your foresight in allowing such correspondence to appear in 
your columns has called forth this, it having been my endeavour 
merely to explain my own opinion oa the subject. I have adopted 
a style that can offend nobody. Hoping to see more able papers 
on the subject, I am, sir, yours respecttully, 

' ANGLICAN-GREGORIAN. 

P.S.—Having written in invitu, I shall for the future retrain from 
troubling you, unless you should express yourself willing to hear 
more from me. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—As being strong arguments in support of the prevalen 
opinion that the present Gregorian movement in the -English 
Reformed Church is somehow closely mixed up with the growth of 
Romanism among the thoughtless members of our communion, I 
beg to send you the following facts :—Cne of the earliest publica- 
tions issued by a clergyman of the English Church, encouraging a 
return to the Gregorian Chants, was a Psalter, edited by the 
Rey. Mr. Oakley, who was at the time the Incumbent of Margaret 
Street Chapel, Cavendish Square. About three years since, that 
gentleman seceded from the English Church, and joined that of 
Rome, and is now one of the priests at the Romish Church in 
Islington. ‘The Gregorian Chants were continued in use at 
Margaret Chapel after his retirement. Several of the clergymen 
from the seme place have successively gone over, taking with them 
members of the congregation in great or less numbers. Within the 
last six weeks, no less than ¢iree of the Margaret Street clergymen 
have deserted the English Church, and joined that of Rome, taking 
with them one of the choir boys. Their names are the Revs. Mr. 
Case, Mr. Garsides, and Mr. Cavendish. Mr. Case was; the last 
time I heard of him, at Naples, on his way to Rome to do homage 
to the Pope. Mr. Cavendish was to be seen among the clergy pro- 
cossionists at the consecration of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, where, the 
Gregorian, or Romish Chants, were shouted with seemingly pecu- 
liar zest and unction. This was within a few short weeks of 
Mr. Cavendish’s open acknowledgment of his amen Two 
others of the same party, Mr. Bennett and Mr, Dodsworth, it wus 
rumoured, only a few weeks ago were about to go over to. the 
Romish Church, though as yet have notin reality done so. _ 
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The. number of the Christian Remembrancer for August, 1842, 
contains a translation in full of the decree of the Archbishop of 
Mechlin, accompanied by a highly eulogistic editorial notice. The 
entleman who published the periodical at the time in question, 
Mr. Burns, is now a member of the Romish Communion. 
I offer no comments on the above.— Yours. &e., 
July 15th, 1850. An Enotisn CuurcuMan. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,— As an old contributor to the Musical World, I beg you 
will allow me to offer a few remarks on the Gregorian Chant 
question, Without assuming to myself a greater degree of know- 
ledge of the Gregorian musie than is assumed by others, 1 now 
state what I know, from practical experience, to be its real value. 

The Gregorian Chant [Song], so called, was not always as it is 
now, written on four red lines, with. black square and lozenged 
shaped notes, of three kinds, expressing the long and short sylla- 
bles ; nor have we any authentic evidence (taken generally) of the 
compass of the chant ; for as the music was higher or lower, as 
regards pitch, so it became regulated on the lines, by placing 
either the C or F cleff according to its extent; and passages are 
frequently found in the missals, and other office books in print, so 
shifted ; perhaps two or three times in the course of a passage 
oceupying a stave or two. Previous to the stave being used, it is 
well known (at Jeast to those who take the least trouble to read 
musical history,) that the notation was by points, at first. without 
lines, then with one coloured line, denoting either the pitch C or 
that of F. Afterwards two coloured lines were used (yellow and 
red), then three (yellow, red, and blue, or green) ; but it was not 
till many ages after the time of Gregory the Great, that the 
eharacter of notation, now known as Gregorian, was introduced, 
without bars.* 

The Gregorian Music is not regulated by any known laws in 
music, as regards rhythm, but was a rhythm of its own (if such it 
may be called) which is purely poetical. As regards its accent, it 
is regulated by the old laws of ecclesiastical accent, of which there 
were four modes. 
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Thus it will be seen “that, for ordinary purpose, reading or 
chanting on one note (termed in monotone) sufficed ; that, for a 
comma, a descent of a minor third was used; fer a colon, a 
descent of a perfect fifth was used ; and for a note of interrogation, 
an inflection, as seen above, terminating on the semitone below the 
tonic, or reciting note. As the Gregorian Chant was composed at 
a period when harmony was not invented, it is useless to expect to 
find it harmonized in the missals and other office books; indeed, 
80 difficult is it to harmonize, and so primitive is its melody, that 
I know of no harmony that exactly suits the various modes. 
Even when organized (if 1 may use the term), some of the 
intervals have to be changed, to suit our present tonality. Those 
who wish to hear Gregorian Chants done well, should go to a 
Catholic chapel, to hear the mass and vespers, where there is a 
good chanting priest, one who understands what he is about; bat 
where to point out such an one, | know not; for the majority of 
them, I am sorry to say, are sad failures. Depend upon it we 
know nothing how this music ought correctly to be sung, further 
than by tradition,—it is so irregular and wild. Ande yet there are 
many beautiee in it that cannot be discovered by hearing it roared 
out at the full strength of the lungs, by a great mass of voices, in 
unisons and octaves, as it too generally is. In respect to the tones 
for the Psalms, of which there are eight, I ean find no other 
endings or terminations than one to each, correetly speaking ; for 
all other terminations are only parts of each, made by varying the 
inflections, or the cadence. 1 once asked the author of a “ Daily 
Service” where he got the various endings from, of which there 
wefe five or six to some of the tunes. His reply was, ftom a 





Howse Unes drawn across the stave, are found, dividing only the poetical 








not wish to argue the matter, | held my tongue. It is true, in a 
work by Franchinus Gaffurius*,, we find three endings to the first 
tone, two to the second, two to the third, three to the fourth, two 
to the fifth (the second of which is in a form not recognised in the 
present day), one to the sixth, four to the seventh, and two to the 
eighth, with the intonation of the tone as used on solemn occa- 
sions ; but what is very remarkable, I find in this ancient work 
the eighth irregular tone (known to Anglican Churchmen as the 
Peregrine tone) for the first time. Now these various termina- 
tions are evidently only corruptions, from time to time, of the 
originals, to afford variety to the unvarying monotony of the one 
ending to each. 1 beg to observe, also, that the primary notes 
(before the reciting note of each tone) are the intonations, and are 
only sung at the beginning of the Psalm, and not with every verse. 
As regards the tones themselves, they certainly possess a certain 
simplicity and grandeur; but I beg to observe they are only 
suited to the Latin words and accent; English words are wholly 
unsuited to the Gregorian tones for the Psalms; the more espe- 
cially as there are certain rules, as regards the Latin accent, which 
cannot, in all cases, be applied to the English. I am strongly of 
opinion, that it is a mistaken idea to adupt Gregorian Music to 
English Church. purposes. It is, to my mind, very ineffective. 
Mind you, I am not an advocate for expunging the Gregorian 
Chant; but, for heaven’s sake, keep it to the Latin Psalms and 
Hymns, and other portions of the Romish service, for it is evi- 
dently wholly out of place in the English Church, save and 
excepting the altered remains (to be found of Gregorian Chant) 
still existing in the Preces, Suffrages, Responses, and Litany of the 
reformed service. ‘Trusting that your readers may glean something 
from these few hints, I remain, Sir, yours tru 


ly, 
Your up ConTrisutor. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin,—The first specimen of musical harmony which Dr. Burney 
was able to meet with, is that which he has given in his History ot 
Music. It is a Welsh production of the eleventh century. It has 
evidently been suggested by the =e of Wales, which is celebrated 
as an instrument in early use in that country. In the eleventh 
century also Guido Aretino arranged the gamut of musie, assisted, 
perhaps, by the aggregate notions of his age; but his conditional 
arrangement of the musical notes which were known in his time 
into three hexachords, for the excellent purpose of teaching his 
choir-boys, is a contrivance for which posterity has not yet accorded 
him praise sufficient. If Guido Aretino had had the Welsh harp 
to experiment with, his essays towards musical harmony might 
have been successful ; but his instruments to experiment with were 


| only the voices of conceited men, whom he has bitterly compared 


to asses; and his “organisings,” therefore, appear us if inteuded 
as so many anticipations of the torments in reserve for his unto- 
ward singers. By the way, “organisings,” in these days, appear 
as so many brayings appropriate to the celebrations of the teast of a 
certain quadruped, when the demonist shall have again appointed it 5 
and 1 feel perfectly convinced that none can so adequately relish 
any resemblances of them us a metamorphosed race of descendants 
from that animal. 

In the way of my occupations, 1 have frequently met with'ine 
cipient clergymen who have warmly pressed the Gregorian chents 
upon my attention fora favourable regard ; and | have as frequently 
expressed my opinion that their being introduced into the service 
of the Charch of England would be very prejudicial toher interems 

I have heard of instances where the humdrum music of churebes 
in the rural districts has driven some of their attendants «ff to 
places where they might hear, and join in, a less ungratelul 
psalmody ; and, therefore, when I read Mr. Monk's prefuce to his 
Anglican Chants, I admired it for its truthfulness. 1 was not then 
aware that a host of backsliders into demonism was busy to intra 
duce the Gregorian and ecclesiastical tone absurdities, a8 we uso 
the point of a wedge ; nor was 1 aware that the puint of this wedge 
ij 





* " Practica Musica Mediolani,” 1496, 
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fot this ulterior purpose was being sharpened by a disingenuous 
concealment of the widely distant origin of these absurdities. 

The Ecclesiastic, who criticises Mr. Monk’s preface to the 
Anglican Chants, speaks of Traces of harmony in the musical 
works of the Venerable Bede and the Monk Hubald in the ninth 
century. “ Traces” indeed! How could there be “traces” of 
that which had no written or traditional pre-existence? The 
“traces” are about as good as the suppositions upon which the 
critic founds his arguments. A swallow’s nest is a miracle in 
comparison with such disingenuousness! Tho harmonial clothing 
of the Gregorian Chants, and the medizval church tones, is com- 
paratively a recent adornment, which befits them as clumsily as 
unmentionables, &c., would befit the animals whose song they 
imitate. 

That a religious retrogradation is intended to be made by means 
ofa musical retrogradation is plainly indicated by your Ecclesiastico 
musical correspondent of last April, who “lets the cat out of the 
bag” by quoting the initial Latin words which are set to certain 
favourite Sretetanns. 

This musical medieval wedge ought to be resisted as stoutly as 
plain thinking Church-of-England-men would resist the insinuation 
of the medieval Christianity. ‘The half-way-house affair of having 
one tote only to one syllable, is amply exemplified by a set of 
eighty chorales published in a certain town. ‘ihe editor was too 
ignorant of counterpoint to arrange his harmonial accompaniments 
accordingly ; and Providence so guided his unartful pen as to force 
him into the use of two notes against one syllable, and to drive 
these into the most dismal corners. ‘The Episcopes ofthe Anglican 
Church ought to have prevented these medieval insinuations ; but 
if these overseers be too hard worked in temporal matters to attend 
to their pastoral concerns in respect to the integrity and safety of 
their sacred trust, they ought, at their own expense, to appoint 
assistant overseers for this important purpose.— Yours truly, 


J. M. X. 





THE POPULAR PERFORMANCE OF THE “ MESSIAH” AT LEICESTER. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mercury Office, Leicester, July 17, 1850. 

Sin,—My attention has been called to a communication in your 
last number, from an anonymous correspondent, professing to give 
a criticism of the above performance. ‘That communication I have 
perused with much pain, for it is made up of distortion, suppression, 
und positive mis-statements ; and therefore, as an impartial journal- 
ist, 1 feel sure ™ will allow me space to state the real facts of the 
case. That will be all 1 shall either attempt or, as a member of 
the Institute committee, condescend to do. 

In the notice of this performance which appeared in my paper 
(and which I enclose), you will find a statement of the reasons 
which induced the committee to give it—namely, to spread a taste 
for music, and to afford their working-class members and families 
an opportunity of hearing this great choral work for a small sum. 
The idea had been entertained for several monthe, but its fulfilment 
was deferred from time to time, so as not to interfere in the slight- 
est degree with a scrics of concerts then in progress, and in the 
success of which a party of professional tradesmen were interested. 
The time selected, too, is the time of the year usually avoided for 
concert-giving in this town, as so many of the inhabitants who can 
afford are now making off for the sea-side ; so that, again, the com- 
mittee manifested their wish not to oppose others. It was intended, 
moreover, to be mainly a choral performance, with a band which 
should support, not overwhelm, the voices. ‘The advertisement | 
enclose will shew you that we never promised a “ complete orches- 
tra,” in the usual acceptation of that phrase ; while we did carry 
oat our promise of an “efficient band and chorus of upwards of 
fifty performers”—there being between sixty and seventy vocalists. 
The leader was Mr. Joseph McEwan, of Coventry—an able violin- 
ist and composer, whose works are not unknown to you. Owing 


to circumstances, to which,1 will not here refer, our array of violins 
was not so numerous as we had reason to anticipate; but, instead 
of our only mustering “ (alas! for the completeness of the orches- 
tra!) some half dozen violins, a couple of indifferent basses, and a 
wretched harmonium, very much out of tune, and with a tone like 





a bad accordion;” instead of this, as your correspondent informs 
you, completing our orchestra, there were five first and four second 
violins—well handled; two violins—well played, though never 
mentioned by your correspondent ; four violoncellos, and two con» 
tra-basses; while the harmonium—though, of course, not equal to 
a first-rate concert-organ—is one of the best ever issued from 
Messrs. Luff and Son’s manufactory ; and in saying this, I speak-on 


the authenticity of Mr. Julian Adams. So far from being “ very 
much out of tune,” the faulty intonation was in your correspon- 
dent’s mind : that, apparently, was sadly “ out of tune”—not so the 
instrument, which, in the hands of Mr. Lohr, the able organist of 
St. Margaret’s, Leicester, compensated for our unavoidable defi- 
ciency in wind instruments, Our band, in short, was large enough 
for the accompaniments written by Handel (who ought to be 
presumed to have known his own mind), and for the hall or choir 
(thirty-six or thirty-seven voices, and among them the best cho- 
risters we have in the town). The “ flourishing cornet” is certainly 
very useful in a military band, and when Keenlg thunders forth in 
Jullien’s polkas ; but what competent critic will condemn its absence 
on such an occasion as the one in question ? 

In reply to the assertion that “the choruses were unsteady and 
out of tune,” and that ‘the solo singing, with ¢wo exceptions, was 
as bad as can be imagined,” I reply, by better authority than mine 
or your correspondent’s—the authority of Mr, Gardiner, author of 
Sacred Melodies, Judah, Music of Nature, Music and Friends, 
&c., who was among the audience, who wrote the following notice 
for the Leicester Journal, and who now authorizes me to send it to 
you, in his name, as the writer :— 


“The oratorio of the Messiah at the Mechanics’ Institute on Monday 
evening, was very well performed by a numerous orchestra, composed entirely 
of natives of the town and county. Mrs. Parkes executed her songs beauti- 
fully, with much feeling and expression. The solos of Mrs. Rowlett, Miss 
Sharpe, Messrs. Oldershaw, Royce, Branston, and Handscomb, obviously 
gratified the audience. The choruses were remarkably compact; the voices 
well kept together by Mr. Oldershaw’s energetic gondyctiogg The absence va 
the wind instruments was most tastefully supplied by Mr. Lohr’s accompant- 
ment upon the Harmonium. The whole effect was much less noisy aid more 
agreeable than when the few violins that can be raised in Leicester are utterly 
lost in the ungovernable sounds of a band of brass instruments. We believe 
this is the very first time that an Oratorio has been attempted in Leicester 
without any foreignaid. Jt is a performance that might with propriety be 
repeated once a year asan encouragement to our town amateurs, The hall 
was full, and every piece was applauded.” 


The solo singers, with the exception of Mrs. Parkes and Mr. 
Oldershaw, were amateurs; but none but a warped mind could 
have penned so insulting as well as untrue an assertion as your 
correspondent has done, with respect to ladies and gentlemen who 
never thrust themselves before the public, though they kindly give 
their services when requested so to do, and when they can thus 
promote the interests either of professional friends or of public 
institutions. Mr. Gardiner’s opinion renders it unnecessary for me 
to say a word in rebutting the charge that these ladies an gentle- 
men sang, on this occasion, as badly ‘as can be imagined.” The 
crowded audience, too, thought very differently. 

It is true one or two pieces were omitted ; but it is curious that 
your correspondent should have also omitted to state that the 
performance was totally suspended for twenty minutes, in conse- 
quence of an accident at the gas-works; and that that delay 
necessitated curtailment—though less was omitted on this occasion 
than I have known to be the case at more ambitious performances, 
where no such accident occurred. 

So much for the facts on which your correspondent grounds his 
charge against the committee of the Institute, of insulting” the 
public, by “ giving them a mere burlesque” of the Messiah. Such 
pretended and unfair criticisms are far more calculated to injure 
the progress and welfare of music than such a “ popular perfor- 
mance ;” for their effect is necessarily to create suspicion and 
distrust among those who should be friends, since the authorship 
will be naturally attributed to different supposed parties, actuated 
by presumed interested or selfish motives—while they may be (I 
would fain hope that, in this case, it is so) the work of some foolish 
practical joker, anxious to amuse himself by creating a temporar. 
division among the musical forces of the town. If written wit 
more immediately personal motives, he may depend upon it that, 
in this asin every other case, “ evil shall back upon itself recoil.” 
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I shall not trouble you again; but, for the satisfaction of your 
readers, as well as yourself, with regard to your present corre- 
spondent, beg to subscribe myself, yours obediently, 
Geoxce SMALLFIELD, 
Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury, and 
a Member of the Committee of the Lei- 
cester Mechanics’ Institute. 
P.S.—Mr. Gardiner has just waited upon me, by the wish of 
some of the most influential families in the town and country, to 
ask the kind assistance of the ladies and gentlemen above alluded 
to, at a Bazaar in aid of an Asylum for young destitute orphan 
girls. This does not look as if the public felt that they ‘had been 
“insulted,” or Handel's great work “burlesqued.” 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sin,—I feel mueh surprised and equally sorry, that you 
should have allowed your columns to have been disfigured by the 
effusion of spite, which appeared in your last, in the shape of a 
libel upon the late popular performance of the Messiah here, and 
which I feel fully justified in assuming emanated from the chagrin 
of acertain party, at the complete success of the performance as 
to execution, and the unalloyed satisfaction which it gave the public. 
I have no hesitation in styling the precious production a tissue of 
falsehoods from beginning to end, and in stating my belief that the 
writer of it never was in the room on the occasion in question, but 
that the epistle was concocted in solemn conclave at a certain 
public house not far from the scene of action, if it even was not 
conceived by the spirit of prophecy, during the preceding week. 
The whole thing .forms part and parcel of the proceedings of a 
certain clique in this town, who, with a spirit of monopoly truly 
wonderful in these times of free trade, have exhibited a wish to 
treat the Messiah as their own private property, and, immediately 
on its performance having been announced, have used every means 
both of influence and intimidation, to prevent persons, otherwise 
willing, rendering their assistance. If this letter to yourself were 
a fair and legitimate critique, I would be the last person to com- 
plain of it, as I hold that it is necessary, for the advancement of 
the art, that criticism should be as free as the winds, and that the 
practice of constant praise, in which not only provincial but metro- 
politan critics indulge, has a tendency to perpetuate imperfection, 
and to lead young performers especially to be puffed up with con- 
ceit, and to imagine they have nothing to learn. It is scarcely worth 
while to dissect the whole of this mendacious epistle, paragraph by 
paragraph ; but there is one part of it which seems to give a clue 
to the feeling which actuated the writer, where he speaks of the 
omission of even “the two flutes and cornet.” Doubtless, if the 
conductors of this performance had begged for and obtained 
the assistance of the gentlemen performing on these truly Han- 
delian instruments, no syllable would have been breathed 
either against the completeness of the orchestra or the perfection 
of the performance. Bo far from the orchestra having been so 
exceedingly incomplete on this occasion, there was actually a larger 
and better string band than when the same oratorio was performed 
in January, which, in the World of January 19, the same cor- 
respondent, doubtless, speaks of as being “altogether a most 
creditable perlormance.” It is true there was no noisy brass in the 
orchestra; but with a room of eighty feet by forty it is not desirable 
that there should be, unless the players can learn to subdue their 
instruments down so as not to drown string, chorus, and every 
thing else, which they have not done yet. As conductor, with the 
score before me, and placed where | could hear everything, I am 
ae a better judge of the matter than your correspondent ; and 

feel bound to say that the choruses were anything but unsteady 
and out of tune; the “ Worthy is the Lamb,” and “ Amen,” in 
 tegpany formed a triumph of vocal energy, unborne down with 
rass, and were sung with a point and precision worthy of all praise. 
The leading voices in*the chorus also consisted of the very same 
— who sung so creditably on the previous occasion ; and it is 
ardly likely that they would have so far forgotten their parts as to 
sing much worse on a second time, with all the advantages of much 
extra drilling, and a conductor's baton, in addition to what they 


disagreeable remarks on two of the solo vocalists, feeling, perhaps, 
that he might require their services upon another occasion; but 
the rest have all been classed together as being as bad as could 
well be imagined. Now, sir, Mrs, Rowlett, perhaps, was not so 
powerful as might have been wished in “ He shall feed his flock,” 
coming, as she did, immediately after Mrs. Parkes ; but she sang 
“ How beautiful are the feet” chastely and well—nay, better than 
the lady who sung it on the previous occasion, and that without 
requiring unpleasing and improper alterations of the melody to fit 
it for the voice. Her sister, Miss Sharp, too, made as much of 
“ Come unto him,” as well could be made of it, and earned for 
herself well merited applause. Of the bassi, Mr. Branston did 
what he had to do in a perfectly satisfactory manner, and Mr 
Handscomb’s splendid voice, unequalled energy, and genuine good 
sense, which usually leads him to the legitimate expression of a 
passage, would excuse a multitude of sins, even if he committed 
them, which on this occasion he did not. Nothing is more disagree» 
able than self glorification, but as I also am classed among these 
very bad solo vocalists, I may just say that I court a comparison 
with any tenor your correspondent or his friends have yet produced 
before a Leicester audience, and that not at six month’s distance, 
but on the same evening. I may not have exhibited the same 
beauty of tone as the gentleman engaged on the previous occasion 
in the opening recitative, but as far as regards truth of intonati 
clearness and purity of pronunciation, preserving the vowel ctl 
pure from beginning to end of divisions, and energy and fire where 
required, I do not feel it necessary to yield to any one I have yet 
heard. Besides, if apology had been needed on the occasion, 
which it was not, I might have pleaded the fatiguing duties of con- 
ductor, including singing with and in the choruses, which I faney 
few besides myself would be willing to undertake, and notwith- 
standing which, the last solo music in which I took part, “ O death, 
where is thy sting ?” was styled by many parties the gem (of the 
whole performance. As to the omission which your correspondent 
wishes to make so much of, they consisted of “ But who may 
abide,” the song and chorus in the second part, which are almost 
invariably left out, and which were left out on the previous occasion, 
when no such remarks were made ; and “‘ The trumpet shall sound,” 
which may fairly be set against the omission of the duet in January, 
which was then left out on accouut of the incompetency of the 
contralto. 

Trusting that you will excuse this lengthy letter, and that you 
will in future exercise a wise discretion as to concert notices com- 
ing from the same source, I remain your’s truly, 

Leicester, July 17, 1850. C, Otpensnaw. 

P.S.— Had the precious letter in discussion appeared in a local 
paper, I should have treated it with the contempt it deserves, bat 
as I believe it is intended to do mischief in a wider sphere, and to 
injure the Leicester Mechanics’ Institute, and those who were 
known to take part in this performance, in the eyes of the musical 
public, I felt bound to attempt to do something to counteract it. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Str,—A paragraph having appeared in your last week’s journ 

nrporting to be a notice of a popular performance of the Messi 
in Leicester, I take leave to assert, in justice to the petformers ef» 
gaged therein, although a heterogeneous mass, the truth of the 
case is not in any way as your correspondent has stated it to be. »» 
To aso-called popular performance, objections were taised ; but 
as the Committee of the Mechanics’ Institution applied the term 
solely to the monied portion, further comments were uncalled for. 
The choruses, with two or three exceptions, were very steady, and 
well sustained, except, perhaps, to your correspondent’s sensoriug 
He havirg lost a laurel, he must needs find some outlet for spleens 
The usual form of the quartetts, “Since by Mark came death,” ant 
“ For as in Adam all die,” were departed from, the whole body of 
choristers adopting the choral form; aud a more imposing edect, im 
the best acceptation of the term, all agreed aor had rarely wite 
nessed. ‘Worthy is the Lamb,” and the difficult “ Amen,” were 
given with a precision and vigor worthy of honourable mention, 
Such an essai would not have disgraced any choral band, Mr, 





enjoyed before. Your correspondent has wisely refrained from 





Oldershaw’s class of songs deserved some notice, as they were very 
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creditably sunz, exception alone being taken to a cadenza con” 
ceived in questionable taste. 

The “ Harmonium,” meagre though it be, was exceedingly well in 
tune to practical musicians, and played in a very music-like manuer 
by Mr. G. Lohr. A complete band was never promised. There 
Were barriers to such a desideratum. It is not worth while wasting 
your columns with petty detail,—how the committee tendered to 
several resident musicians engagements, which were declined with 
an ill grace, owing to some previous agreement. The committee 
could have nothing to do with the consideration of extraneous 
matters, nor were they bound to unite their interests with those of 
any other body. Omissions were made on account of an accident 
to the gas, which occasioned a stoppage to the performance nearly 
twenty minutes. Details such as these are sufficient to show what 
little candour or courtesy your correspondent possesses. It was in- 
tended to be an unpreternding performance, and as such, gave the 
greatest satisfaction to the audience, whose candid minds were quite 
prepared to yield any comparison. As it was, however, to use the 
comparison and opinion of Mr. Gardiner, now an experienced 
musician, “ the present performance was the best of the two.” 

Thus, then, I Jeave your correspondent in charge of his own 
burlesque, with the good counsel to know his own mind before 
issuing aguin such a tissue of falsehoods, and leading any one to a 
supposition of insult where itis too manifest none could be intended. 
I ask the insertion of this not very graphic letter, having had to do 
with the conduct of the performances.—I am, sir, yours respect- 
fully, J. M‘Ewan. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—Whether the letter signed Charles de M——, in your last 
number, relieves its writer from the charge of suppressing the 
truth, I leave your readers to determine. My only object in 
noticing it is to point cut a fresh instance of unfair dealing. Your 
correspondent implies that the Plymouth Journal qualified some 
unfavourable notice of my performance, by stating that I was 
“nervous,” whereas the fact is, that the “ talented editor” was kind 
enough to write that I “performed the part of Edgardo with 
excellent tuste,” and a subsequent number of the same journal con- 
tained the flattcring statement, that, in the part of Gennaro (which 
*Mr. Charles de M—— was constrained to “ pass over in silence”) 
my singing and acting were “ magnificent.” The other local journals 
were equally complimentary, and I have to thank the editors for 
‘making such favourable mention of an entire stranger. If the 
opinion of the “best musical judges in Plymouth” was, as your 
correspondent alleges, unfavourable, | have to thank them also for 
keeping it to themselves ; bue I decline to accept Mr. Charles de 
M——’s estimate of the judicial qualifications of his friends. With 
reference to a communication from the same writer, which appeared 
in your columns on a former occasion, 1 take this opportunity of 
stating, that I have ‘ passed the ordeal” not only of Milan, but of 
Naples, Venice, Piacenza, Ferrara, Immola, Posi, and Bologna, 
besides having sung, with equal success, in France, and always as 
primo tenore assoluto. I have sung in company with some of the 
greatest artists, male and female, now living; and after having 
received the personal congratulations of Donizetti and Rossini, | 
am inclined to doubt my own identity when I find myself writing 
_to refute the statements of an anonymous slanderer, who affects to 
maintain that | am uncqual to the position 1 now occupy. 1 have 
sought the unbiassed opinion of the inhabitants of Plymouth and 
, Manchester under a name by which I was not formerly known, and, 
notwithstanding the partial success of the insidious efforts made at 
the latter place to prejudice the minds of those whose important 
office it is to record, and sometimes to lead, the opinion of the 
public, Lhave been so kindly received that 1 rely with confidence 
on the English love of fuir-play enabling me, sooner or later, to 
gbtuin a triumph over my enemies in the largest theatre in 
Englund.--I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Manchester, 17th July, 1850, Onorato Leonarpl. 
ASPULL UV. FLOWERS, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
should imagine your subscribers feel particularly 





Dean gin,— 





obliged to your excessively witty correspondent “ William Aspull,” 
for favouring them with the extraordinary workings of his wondrous 
brain. For my part, I think it a pity he has nothing better to do 
than vent his ill-nature and spleen upon a brother professional. 

Unless Mr. Aspull be “ the chief of that race which mends not 
‘his pace by beating,” he must be a dull As—pull indeed if not aware 
what a laughing-stock he is making himself. 

His last effusion must have prostrated for a time all his available 
faculties, and ’twould indeed be a pity he should cudgel his brains 
any longer. Rather spare us the infliction of such sublime trash ; 
and if he must write, let him é7y to ben<fit, and not disgust us. 

1 am only surprised, sir, that you should waste the space (which 
could be so much better occupied) by inserting such correspondence 
at all. 

If it continues, I feel convinced many subscribers will withdraw 
their support from your paper, which, in other respects, is so inte- 
resting, and, in fact, a “ sine gud non” to the musical profession.— 
Believe me, dear sir, yours very faithfully J. A. B. 

Birmingham, July 4th, 1850. 





CONVERSATION BETWEEN ASFULL AND FLOWERS, &e. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sirn,—An old man habituated to telling public untruths is always 
reckless as (o what others may think of him. Yet if Mr. Aspull 
be not quite shameless, and too old to mend, I think the relation of 
the following conversation, which took place in a music shop, in 
Regent Street, will show him, at any rate, the worthlessness of 
his own character. He really appears determined to distinguish 
himself as a malicious inventor—politeness forbids the plainer term, 

Asrutt. I hope our public writings will not interfere with our 
private friendship. 


Frowens. If you will publicly apologise for the falsehoods you 
have written, I may then think you worthy and capable of friend- 
ship. 

Ba: I have not told one untruth. 

Fio. Do you know the difference between cadence and 
sequence ? 

Ase. I should think I do. 


Fro. Then why did you write that Mr. Barnett illustrated 
cadence ? 

Asp. Oh! I mistook, when I wrote, which did it. 

Fro. But why, when I made you aware of your mistake, half. 
a-year afterwards, did you obstinately repeat it ? 

Asr. (Here the guilty lips quivered, and the face turned white, 
but no answer was given.] 

Fro. I will tell you why you made this mistake; it was done 
wilfully, to mislead the unprofessional readers of the Musical 
World, which was a malicious desire to give Mr, Barnett the 
credit of what belonged to me, 

Here ended the conversation. 

Not satisfied, Mr. Editor, with this humiliation, he again comes 
forward in the character of an inventor. In his two last letters he 
asserts that I have long promised to give out a work on Cadence 
—upon so trifling a branch of the science I have never been so 
foolish as to muke any such promise, and as Mr. Aspull has read 
my Essay on Fugue, he knows this well. If he really do not 
know the difference between cadence and sequence, or rather if he 
be too old to see to read, then I beg his pardon for applying the 
term inventor in this matter. 

Now, Sir, for a third invention. Mr. Aspull told your readers 
that he was a pupil of Dr. Kinch ; Mrs, Kinch contradicted this 
statement to me, adding that he had one or two conversations with 
her husband, but as the Englishman spoke very little German, they 
could scarcely understand each other, I will now point out a 
fourth invention, or it may be only a specimen of ignorance, when 
referring to my late letter on sinzing, he accuses me of writing 
“desperate bad grammar.” I will excuse his being able only to 
write down the thoughts of others, and inability to write in the 
second person, it he can make others sensible of the mistakes | 
committed, My only object in exposing Mr. Aspull’s fabrications, 
is selixdefence--in fact it is w duty { owe to myself and the public, 
and I regret the necessity the more, because his hair is almost 
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white, and he is at a time of life when bad actions are indefensible, 
and too deeply seated in the soul to hope for amendment. 

The difficulty of reformation becomes the greater when there 
exists a mens tendency to hypocrisy, cant, and superciliousness. 
Such tendency is conveyed in these words, ‘“ His letter provokes 
even me, Mr. Editor, his wisest, best, and discreetest friend.” Again, 
in his previous letter Mr. Aspull writes, “I have entreated, 
warned, admonished, and denounced, with all the tenderness of a 
loving parent, the fraternity of an affectionate brother, and with 
the friendship of a Damon.” Had he written Demon, for Damon, 
he would have too well described his acts, for me to describe them. 
I now take my leave of him, and promise never to answer his letters 
except when he indulges in his propensity for invention ; on all 
other subjects he is a sort of Bumsie Ber. 

Now a word with “ Dutch Pinks,” who seems to have caught 
the infection of inventing from Mr. Aspull. “ D. P.’s” second sen- 
tence affords a specimen of his powers on this head ; whilst his first 
sentence, relative to my theoretical question, proves him to be an 
impertinent ignoramus. His remarks on my letter on singing show 
how little he knows of the art of vocalisation ; for his astonishment 
that I think three months enough to teach a student the Italian way 
of running, shaking, &c., seems so great that he considers it an 
“advertisement,” nay, more a “ puff,” which means that he does 
not believe any one can accomplish it. Poor Dutch Pinks! This 
wise creature says he has heard some of my pupils sing; this I 
shall »selieve when he names one ; and as it is only very lately that 
I have paid particular attention to the subject of singing, I fancy 
he will am some difficulty to single out one of my pupils! 1 am 
not at all anxious to impress others with the idea that I can bring 
out a well-cultivated voice, previously to sending out a pupil before 
the public, so that the endeavour to decry me now is very useless 
and rather foolish; if I live, time will show the extent of my infor- 
mation on singing. But, at any rate, no public vocalists I send out 
shall disfigure the beauties of the great masters by flimsy, out-of- 
the-way inventions, because they cannot sing the more difficult in- 
tervals neatly and clearly. Nor will I ever put ivory between the 
teeth of my pupils to make them open their mouths, nor run down 
their throats inflammatory concoctions to muke their voices clear. 
—1 am, Sir, your’s obliged, Frencu Frowers. 

P.S.—I shall be most happy to discuss the merits of the compo- 
sitions of the 16th and 17th century, but I cannot quite approve of 
the peculiar manner those composers had of astonishing the ear 
with false relations of harmony, in which, 1 think, your able corres- 
pondent, “ An Organist,” will agree. 


PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. Bucxsrone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam commenced an engagement, 
for one week only, at the Royal Amphitheatre, on Monday last, in 
The Serious Family, and the burlesque by the Brothers Brough, 
originally produced at this establishment, yclept Zhe Enchanied 
Isle. The attendance was much larger than I have lately been 
accustomed to see at the Amphitheatre, and, judging from the 
constant and uproarious laughter, I can safely assert that I never 
saw an audience more amused. 

The Serious Family is one of the most neatly-constructed, 
witty, and cleverly-written pieces that has been produced on the 
English stage re | the last dozen years. The language is remark- 
able for force and thoroughly English sentiments; the dialogue is 
racy and natural, and without being coarse or vulgar, is incessantly 
provocative of laughter. All the performers sustained their parts 
admirably, and quite delighted the habitués of the Amphitheatre 
by their acting. Mr. Buckstone’s Aminadab Sleek—the canting, 
fortune-hunting parson—was inimitable ; his snuffle and conventicle 
twang kept the house and the actors in roars of laughter. Mrs. 
Wallis’s Lady Creamly and Miss Baker’s Mrs. Torrens were also 
extremely satisfactory. Mr. Stoddart’s Charles Torrens was a ueat 
bit of genuine comedy, which has raised him mach in public esti- 
mation. He threw himself completely into the character, and 
acted with more ease und less stiffvess than usual. Mr. Villiers’ 
Captain M’Guire was good, though his brogue was far from perfect. 
“The scenery and appointments were much better than . 











The burlesque of the Enchanted Isle, (which, since its first pro- 
duction here, has been played ,in nearly every theatre in Great 
Britain and the United States,) followed next. It was somewhat 
different from the original version, the local allusion being cut out, 
and several fresh parodies added, as well as a laughable prologue, 
@ propos of La Tempesta, in which Mr. Buckstone, in his every» 
day attire, holds a laughable conversation with the ghost of Shakg- 
peare, (Mr. Cathcart.) The cast was different in many res 
from the original one, Mr. Buckstoue and Mrs. Fitzwilliam being 
the Caliban and Ferdinand; Mr. Pearson, Prospero; and Mr. 
Lunt, King. Mr. Buckstone’s Caliban, dressed @ Ja Lablache, was 
the perfection of burlesque ; and though his appearance and style 
of acting totally differed from anything in Thich he has ever 
appeared before, it is unnecessary to say that it was irresistibly 
laughable. He sang the songs and gave the jokes with the utmost 
gusto. Mrs. Fitzwilliam plays with ease, and enters with much 
glee into the fun, giving every witticism its point and full meaning. 
The scenery, properties, dresses, &c., were unexceptionable, bes 
judging from its reception, the Enchanted Isle promises to become 
as popular as ever. 

Iam now able to inform you as to the remainder of the party 
accompanying Jenny Lind. 

Miss Martha Williams ; Miss Androws, a Manchester lady, who 
accompanies Jenny Lind to America; Mr. Benson, whose singing 
in the opening recitative of the Messiah, at the festival, attracted 
so much attention ; Signor Belletti, who, in addition to his appear- 
ance in Italian music, is to fill the bass part in the solos of the 
Oratorio ; Benedict, as conductor and pianist; and Vivier, the 
extraordinary horn player, whose performance of harmonies upon 
an instrument usually deemed capable of producing only a single 
note at one time, has obtained for him the highest position in the 
musical circles of the metropolis, whose tone, besides, is faultless, 
and whose execution of the_most difficult passages is unexception- 
able. 

The places are being rapidly taken, several of the nobility from 
Londen and elsewhere having already applied for stalls ; a course 
which our Manchester neighbours will have to pursue if they wish 
to hear her, as | have been most positively assured she will not 
enter into any arrangements to appear in London or elsewhere prior 
to her sailing for America. 

The prices of admission are far from high—another reason 
the room should be well filled—for though novelty may have been 
one great vause for the rush to hear her, yet we all know low 
invariably draw good houses, and the present cost of tickets is net 
more than the premium many people paid when she was last in 
Liverpool over and above the prime cost of tickets, though that 
was some thirty shillings, J. H.N, 





ENGLISH OPERA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Zrom the Liverpool Mail.) 

On Monday last, King Charles I1., one of the most pleasi 
English operas ever written, was produced at the Theatre Royal, 
all the characters save one being played by their original repre. 
sentatives at the Princess’s Theatre, where Mr. Macfarren’s clever 
work met with a great and well-merited success. The composer 
of Charles IT. is known to all as a profound and clever musician, 
combining great musical science with originality of conception and 
a perfect knowledge of his art. He has written three operas, viz., 

he Devil's Opera, Don Quixote, and the present subject of oar 
remarks, Charles II., which is far superior to any of his previoas 
productions, and has been considered by the metropolitan criti¢s 
and public as the best opera which has proceeded from the pen of 
an Englishman. Mr. Macfarren has evidently made the gS 
German composers his model, his writings being remarkable for 
their profundity, learning, and a vein of sweet original melody. 
He has, however, not servilely copied them, Charles IJ. being 
remarkable for its perfect originality, combining German science, 
French brilliancy, Italian smoothness, and an English boldness and 
variety of tune in an eminent degree. The choruses and concerted 
music please by their vigour and expression, while the duets display 
great dramatic feeling. The solos, with two exceptions, are charme 
ing specimens of melody, alternately gay, pathetic, and sentimental, 
illustrating most clearly the meaning of the words to which they 
are wedded, As Charles IJ, becomes better known, no piano- 
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forte. in the kingdom will be without them; for such music, 
combining qualities which pene alike the musician and the 
amateur, will soon displace the maudlin songs, of late so much in 
favour with the publishers, The libretto by Mr. Desmond Ryan, 
an accomplished song-writer, is founded upon the favourite com- 
medietta well known to all theatre-goers as the Merry Monarch, 
itself a translatiun of the French piece La Jeunesse d’ Henri IV. 
Mr. Ryan has succeeded in producing that great novelty, a good 
and pleasing libretto, full of point, well-seasoned with smart sayings, 
and varied at intervals with smoothly-written songs, duets, and con- 
certed pieces, well worthy of Mr. Macfarren’s elegant and musician- 
like effusions. The story of the piece, as our readers, doubtless, well 
know, turns upon a visit which Charles II. paid to Wapping, where 
he met with an adventure—intended by the author to point a moral, 
though history does not tell us ifit ever had a beneficial effect upon 
his Majesty,—of profligate memory, The most striking pieces of 
music are a song for contralto, “ She shines before me like a Star,” 
one of the most perfect musical gems we ever heard; “ A poor 
simple maid am I,” “ Hope and fear alternate vieing,” “Canst thou 
deem my heart is changing,” sung by the soprano, all of which 

ossess beauties of the highest order. A duet for the King and 

ochester is highly coloured and dramatic, while one for Julian and 
Fauny, ‘‘ O, blest are young hearts,” is worthy of any composer 
living or dead. The airs allotted to the Kingalso merit praise, 
the best being a spirited ditty entitled “ Here’s to the maid with 
the love-laughing eye,” which will, in time, become as famous as 
Sheridan's celebrated Anacreontic in the School for Scandal, A 
genuine English sea song for Captain Copp, is also characteristic 
and admirable in its way. Dibdin composed few things better, In 
our humble opinion, the best thing in the opera is a madrigal, 
“ Maidens, would ye ’scape undoing,” which is full of musical quaint- 
ness and melodic beauty ; though very indifferently sung on Mon- 
day night—it pleased the audience immensely. 

Liss Louisa Pyne made a charming Fanny, her deficiency of 
dramatic power not being so apparent as in Somnambu/a, the part 
evidently written to suit her being very simple and easy of embodi- 
ment, She displayed the delightful quality of her sweet voice to 
perfection, and well morited the encores she received after singing 
** A poor simple maiden am I,” and ‘‘ Canst thou deem my heart is 
changing.” 

The most unfortunate affair connected with the production of this 
opera, causing it to be shorn of much of its beauty and complete- 
ness, was the fact that Mrs. Weiss had to undertake the part of 
Julian, written for a contralto, her original character of the Queen 
being played by Mrs. Stephens, who never sang a note, though, as 
performed in London, the Queen has to sing a solo, and join in the 
several concerted pieces. Mrs, Weiss, on this occasion, was quite 
out of her element, and made but little impression, 

Mr. W. H. Harrison surprised us by his assumption of the King ; 
he sang exceedingly well throughout, while his acting displayed 
more comic energy and abandon than we gave him credit for, 

Mr. H. Corri (the Rochester) is a good comic actor and a mid- 
dling singer, but he is far too brusque and deficient in refinement 
to play the courtier. 

r, Weiss’s Captain Copp was well sustained, The rough 
heartiness of the sailor and the kindness of the father were natu- 
rally represented by him. He was deservedly encored in the 
ballad, “ Nan of Battersea,” which seemed to please every listener. 
His blunt energy in the refrain, “God save the King,” when he 
digcovered the owner of the roval watch, called forth loud 
arpewe. 

he band and choruses were just as usual. Taking into consi- 
eration the little time they had to study such difficult and new 
music, they deserve a word of commendation. When Miss Pyne 
and her fellow-vocalists next perform in Liverpool, we trust they 
will secure the services of a contralto and leader, two persons 
much wanted on the present occasion. The scenery and appoint- 
ments might also have been a little better; but Mr. Copeland and 

$ company deserve great praise for the admirable manner in 


which the jovialities of the sailors at Wapping were represented. 
or life-like bustle and animation, they surpassed anything of the 

Mr. Macfarren’s music in this scene is 
ay, aud withal clever, Like Rogsini and 


port ever witnessed. 


The opera has been played every night with the utmost success, 
The encores have been numerous, but we regret that the atten- 
dance was scanty, When the opera is next played in Liverpool, 
we hope no one who is fond of music of the highest class will omit 
hearing it. It speaks ill for the musical taste of the town, when 
so interesting a musical event as the performance of a new and 
admirable opera takes place before audiences which cannot repay 
the manager for its production. 


REVIEW. 

Fantasia, sur Vopera, Lucrezia Borgia, de Donizetti, pour le violon, avec 
accompagnement de piano, ow @ orchestra—PROSPER SAINTON, 
Scnorr and Co. 

Tue publication of this fantasia will be a boon to solo 
violinists, whose repertoire of pieces for display are not over 
abundant, Its effect in public, amateurs of the violin have 
had opportunities of testing, since it has been played several 
times by M. Sainton himself with great and well-merited 
applause. In the present edition we have the pianoforte score, 
and can thus more readily follow and appreciate the form and 
design of the work, After a short introduction, a remit- 
niscence of Orsino’s first romance is given to the violin on the 
4th string, in the key of B minor, which ends by a passage in 
octaves and is followed by the theme of the first finale, in D, 
where Lucrezia is insulted by the young noblemen, Three 
brilliant and effective variations, well contrasted in style, are 
made upen this subject, in which the powers of the violinist, 
in traits de bravoure, are severely taxed. The third variation 
requires a thorough command of harmonics. The next theme 
is the air which Gennaro sings when dying from the effects of 
the poison; this is treated as an andante, ia G major, in which 
the player has an admirable opportunity of evincing his talent 
in the cantabile, The finale, in D, is founded on the theme of 
the chorus of nobles in the first act, ‘* Bando, bando,” which is 
first given simply, and then followed by a very showy and 
difficult bravura passage, while the theme is continued in the 
accompaniment. ‘This passage is admirably developed, and 
forms the coda of the fantasia. In the working up occurs an 
episode of double notes, staccato, only to be mastered by the 
most diligent practice, which will be well repaid, however, by 
the effect produced. 

Altogether, this fantasia can safely be recommended as a 
usefyl study, and capital morceau de concert, and an able 
musical composition. It may be advantageously practised by 
advanced players. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cartorra Garisi’s Anter.—It was a happy thought that confided 
the important functions of Ariel to the eloquent pantomime of 
Carlotta Grisi. Her action is so graceful and expressive, and 
affords such an agreeable relief and variety in the midst of that 
flood of sounds which charms the senses of the listener, as to make 
us a thousand times more willing to give credit to her enchantments 
than if the réle had been entrusted to the most accomplished 
singer. ‘These floating steps, this entrancing pageant of light and 
gossamer motions are the closest exponents which the stage can 
supply of the “delicate Ariel,” the “dainty Ariel,” the “ tricksy 
spirit” that was “ but air.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

Tga anp Correx.—Tea is more and more becoming a necessary 
of life to all classes. Tea was denounced first as a poison, and 
then as an extravagance, Cobbett was furious against it. An 
Edinburgh reviewer, in 1823, keeps no terms with its use by the 
poor :—‘: We venture to assert that when a labourer fancies him- 
self refreshed with a mess of this stuff, sweetened by the coarseat 
black sugar, and with azure blue milk, it is only the warmth of the 
water that soothes him for the moment; unless, perhaps, the 
sweetness may be palatable also.” It is dangerous even for great 
reviewers to “venture to assert.” In a few years after comes 








Gizemel ly spirited, 
uber, he can write for the feet as well as for the voice. 


Liebig, with his chymical discoveries, and demonstrates that coffee 
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and tea have become necessaries of life to whole nations by the 

resence of one and the same substance in both vegetables, which 
fs a peculiar effect upon the animal system; that they were both 
originally met with amongst nations whose diet is chiefly vegetable ; 
and, by contributing to the formation of bile, their peculiar func- 


tion, have become a substitute for animal food to a large class of 


the population whose consumption of meat is very limited, and to 
another large class who are unable to take regular exercise. Tea 
and coffee, then, are more especially essential to the poor. They 
supply a void which the pinched labourer cannot so readily fill up 
with weak and sour ale ; they are substitutes for the country walk 
to the factory girl, or the sempstress in a garret. They are ministers 
to temperance ; they are home comforts.— Household Words. 

Herr SticE.tI, the vocalist, has left London for Ems, en route 
for Italy. 

Herr Cart Osertuiir, the harpist, has left London for Wies- 
baden. 

Herr Cart Detcumann’s Concert will not take place, in conse- 
quence of the death of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, under whose patronage it was to have been given. 

M. Goperrorp, the celebrated harpist, leaves London this day for 
the continent. 

Racnet.—This celebrated tragedienne will leave London for 
wey immediately after her twelfth and last performance on Friday 
night. 

Liverroot.—Mr. H. Lawson, the violinist, gave a concert on 
Wednesday week, at the Concert-hall, Lord Nelson-street. The 
vocalists were the Misses Drayton and Mr. Ryalls, Mr. H. V. 
Lewis presided at the piano-forte. Miss Drayton, and her sister, 
Miss Clara Drayton, are both very young, but possess requisites 
for public favour, good voices, taste, and elegant figures, A diffi- 
dence was observed in their execution, to be attributed to their 
youth ; experience will bring confidence. Mr. Ryalls seems to go 
on improving, and contrives to render his favourite songs more 
telling at every repetition. His first performance was the “ White 
Squall,” for which he was greatly applauded. “Joe wandered in 
dreams,” a duett, (Miss Drayton and Mr. Ryalls) was encored ; but 
the gem of the evening was the old ballad, “ Sally in our alley.” 
The feeling which Mr. Ryalls throws into this simple song is irre- 
sistible; he was loudly encored, as he was in * The MacGregor’s 
Gathering.” Mr. Henry Lawson performed several solos on the 
violin, and Mr. H. V. Lewis a new fantasia on the piano-forte,— 
Liverpool Standard. 

Cremorne Garpens.—The attendance at this popular place of 
amusement has been greater of late than ever, the fineness of the 
weather and novelty of the entertainments combining their attrac- 
tions to draw immense crowds nightly. On ‘Tuesday evening 
Mdlle. Rachel, with her brother M. Raphael, visited the gardens, 
and expressed herself delighted with the bustle and animation of 
the scene. 

Motz. Matnitpg Gravmann’s Mativer, Monday, July 15.— 
Mr. Salaman, of Baker-street, with a ‘feeling which we appreciate 
in a brother artist, gave the use of his large rooms on this occasion, 
and we were happy to find them entirely filled by a fashionable 
audience, who had congregated “to assist” their favourite and 
talented vocalist. Mlle, Graumann was in excellent voice, and 
reaped her due share of applause in her songs. ‘The first, an aria 
from Sigismonde (Rossini) shewed that fluency of execution, which 
has gained her a reputation as a singer of high standing. With 
Signor Marchesi, in the Buffo duet, from L’Italiana in Algeri, 
Mdlle. Graumann appeared to equal advantage; but we cannot 
but give preference to her own native songs — Mendelssohn's 
“O’er the mountain,” and the popular Se te by Molique, 
“Come ull ye glad and free”—in which Mdlle Graumann’s beau- 
tifu'! voice and animated style were most delightfully exhibited. 
Mdlle. Graumann also sang two pretty ballads—* Oh! if thou 
wert,” by Salaman, and “ II pescatore,” by Desanges, Mdlle 


Charton, in the grand airs from Le Domino Noir and L’ Ambassa- 
drice, Mdlle. Rummell, in the romunza from Spohr’s Zelmira and 
Azor, and a romance by Henrion, and Signor Marchesi, in Rossini’s 
Tarentella, were much and deservedly applauded, Mendelssohn's 
rio (No, 2) was excellently* rendered by MM. Salaman. (piano), 
olique rouse and Piatti (violoncello); and each of these gen- 
tlemen afforded us the opportunity of hearing them sepasniels 


y in 





solos on their respective instruments. The Matinée gave general 
satisfaction, not only to the audience, but we trust, also, to the fair 
vocalist for whose benefit her friends had so numerously assembled. 
—(From a Correspondent.) 

IrauraN Opsra,—Mancuester.--On Saturday evening Norme 
was produced at the Theatre Royal, and repeated on ama | 
evening. In the character of the heroine, Mdlle, N 
displayed more of that intellectual quality demanded by an actress 
than we had yet witnessed in her performances, whilst her singing 
betokened the possession of still higher powers. Norma, in her 
representation of the part, was not entirely under the control of the 
demon ; her passion, in its greatest violence, became occasionally 
tinged with gentleness ; it was not all rage and ag rp entire 
nourished by the lower elements of our nature, but sought an 
found relief in the milder influences of humanity, Her singing 
surpassed any of her previous efforts, and we need scarcely point 
out to our musical readers the difficulties with which she has 
to cope, We thought the first strain of the celebrated ‘‘ Casta 
Diva” deficient in earnestness, but in the allegra which followed 
she displayed careful study, along with good schooling, dashing 
through the intricacies of the music, and following its various flights 
with great clearness and correctness of tone, as well as with an 
energy of manner for which we were not prepared. In the duet, 
also, ‘ Deh Conte,” she was equally successful, receiving the honour 
of a call, accompanied by the farce of “bouquet” throwing. In 
this duet, she was ably supported by Madame Le Brun de Montreal, 
who, compared with a former representative of the part of Ad 
gave great satisfaction, adding materially to the interest of the 
opera. Previous to the commencement of the performance on 
Monday evening, the stage manager (Mr. George Smith) made an 
apology for Signor Leonardi, stating that he was suffering from a 
very severe cold, but rather than the interests of the opera should 
be interfered with, he would do his best, craving, at the same time, 
the indulgence of his auditors. On the appearance of Signor 
Leonardi, as Pollio, it was evident, on the utterance of the first few 
bars, that he was totally incapable of going through the part; and 
as he further proceeded his presence became quite painful, as much 
so almost as the effort must have been to himself. With this 
exception, there was much in the opera to admire. The Oroveso 
of Signor Beilini was a very respectable performance, his rich voice 
mingling finely in the concerted pieces, and giving to them great 
solidity and foree. Last night, the company were to have given 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, the most charming of comic operas ; but 
an announcement appeared stating that, in consequence of the 
funeral of the late Duke of Cambridge, no performance would take 
place.—Manchester Examiner. ’ 

Jucuien at Mancuester.—M, Jullien, so great a favourite in 
Manchester, is, we understand, with his fine band, to perform at 
the Belle Vue Gardens, on Saturday week, the 27th inst. Itis 
many months since M. Jullien visited Manchester, and we doubt 
not a will attract a large audience, In the programme are to be 
included two of the composer’s latest productions, “ The Derby 
Galop,” and “The Nepaulese Quadrille.” The national anthem 
will also be performed with great effect, each bar to be marked by 
a discharge of cannon. The band of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, by 
permission of Colonel Arthur and the officers, will play in con- 
junction with the orchestra of M. Jullien —Manchester Examiner. 

Provisional ARRANGEMENTS FoR THE Batiet.—We obse 
that the “ Provident Society of Dancers” held their annual . 
ing on Thursday, last week, in the saloon of the Hayma 
Theatre, the use of which had been offered to the per by Mfr. 
Webster. The formation of a Provident Society is one of the bast 
steps that we ever heard of on the part of the ‘Yer orean . 
The knowledge that dancers are actuated by forethought, will 
us additional pleasure in witnessing a ballet, and we shall 
their bounding movements with the greater satisfaction from the 
consideration that they look before they leap. We hope that the 
publie will not be wanting in support to this association for pro- 
viding boiled mutton in old age to those who, in youth, have 
often gratified them with cxpers.— Punch. P 

Francesco Gnecco, the com r of La Prova d’un 
Seria, was born at Genoa in 1769. His family destined him ‘for 
commerce, but an irresistible inclination led him to the study Of 
music, and he was placed under Mariana, maestro of the 
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Chapel and the Cathedral of Savone. On the completion of his 
studies, Gnecco devoted himself to theatrical composition, and 
wrote successfully for the theatres of Naples, Venice, Milan, Rome, 
Genoa, Padua, and Leghorn. He died at Milan in 1810, while 
engaged in the composition of an opera buffd, entitled La Conver- 
sazione Filarmonica. A\though his works are numerous, the only 
one known here is Za Prova.—( From the Opera Bor). 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 
T. T. G.—The Essay of our correspondent is declined with thanks, and 
is i at the office. 
Mr. Brrpar Fropswam and Mr. Fitzpatt.— We shall feel obliged to 
any of our readers who will furnish us with the addresses of these 
gentlemen, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


- 


Mapame SONTAG 
H** the honour to announce to the Nobility, Subscribers, 
and the Public, that 


HER BENEFIT 
will take place on THURSDAY, July 25th, when will be presented 
the FIRST ACT of Rossry1’s celebrated Opera, entitled 


SEMIRAMIDE. 
Semiramide . . Madame SONTAG, 
Arsace . ° Madlle. IDA BERTRAND, 
Assur. . : - Signor COLETTI. 


To be preceded by, for the last time, Rossrn1’s admired Opera, 
(compressed into one Act,) 
IL 


BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
Rosina. . ° J Madame SONTAG. 

Il Conte d’Alimaviva . Signor CALZOLARI. 
Figaro. edie : Signor BELLETTI. 
Basilio » . « » Signor F, LABLACHE. 


AND 
Bartolo . . ° ° Signor LABLACHE. 


In the “Lesson Scene,” Madame SONTAG will sing RODE’S 
CELEBRATED VARIATIONS. 
With various Entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
combining the talents of Mdlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, Made. PETIT 
STEPHAN, Mdile. AMALIA FERRARIS, and M. CHARLES. 


_ lications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre. 





MESSRS. COCKS’ 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


RGAN MUSIC.—RUSSELL’S 24 VOLUNTARIES for the 
ORGAN, in 2 books, 10s, 6d. each; J. S. Bach's 48 Preludes and 48 
Fugues bogs by Czerny), one vol., 3s. 6d.; Vol. 1 of his Organ Works, 
15s. ; and his Pianoborte Works, vols. 2to 8, 15s.; Rinck’s First Three Months 
at the Organ, 8s.; and his Organ School, by S. Wesley and J. Bishop, 36s. ; 
and Warren's Tutor, 4s. 


BRR DREYSCHOCK’S NEW MUSIC for PIANO-FORTE. 
—Scales and Exercises on a new principle, 4s.; English Airs, 5s.; Irish 
Airs, 5s.; Scotch Airs, 5s.; Bluettes, I. and I!.; Lieder ohne Worte, I. and 
{1.; La Siréne, the Shipwreck, Nocturne, Etincelle, Voyageur Nocturne, 
Romance en forme d’Etude, Irish March, British Grenadier’s March, 
Napoleon's March, Melodies 1 and 2, each 2s.—The new Bell Metronome, 
42s.; ditto, without the Bell, 26s. 


EW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Sixteenth Edition of Hamilton’s 

Modern Instructions for the Piano, 48.; his Dictionary of 3,500 Musical 
Terms, 1s.; his Catechism on Singing, 3s.; ditto on Thorough Bass, 2s ; 
ditto Organ, 3s.; ditto Violin, 1s.; Clare's Psatmody, 12 books, 3s. each; 
Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music; Warren's Psalmody, 12 
books, each 2d.; and his Chanter’s Hand-Guide, in one vol., 5s., or in 34 
parts, 2d. each.—R, COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


a" we 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


0” TUESDAY NEXT, July 23, will be performed, for 
the First Time this Season, Rossrn1’s Opera 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


Semiramide . ° ° . Madame GRISI, 

Arsace , LEE REE. . Mademoiselle DE MERIC, 
(Her first appearance in that character in England,) 

Oroe  , . « «+, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 

Idreno . . . Signor LAVIA, 

Assur. 6s 4 att Signor TAMBURINI. 





EXTRA NIGHT. 
FIRST NIGHT OF LA JUIVE. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, July 25th, will be produced, for the first 
time in England, with New Scenery, Costumes, and ‘Decorations, the 


Grand Opera, 
LA JUIVE. 

The Libretto by M. ScrrBe, the Music by M. Hatevy. 
Rachele, . . (The Jewess) . . Madame VIARDOT. 
Eudossia . (Niece of the Emperor) . Mademoiselle VERA. 
Leopoldo, . (Prince of the Empire) . Signor TAMBERLIK. 


. First Magistrate of the 
Ruggiero, f‘ City of Constance,) }M. Massol. 
Alberto, { 


emer Me santa) iene Signor POLONINI. 
Executore della Justizin, .. : . . . . Signor RACHE. 
Citizens, Sig. ROMMI, Sig. GREGORIO, and Sig. SOLDI. 
Cardinal 1 Erni of the Council of } Herr FORMES. 


de Broni, Constance,) 
Lazaro, ste (a Goldsmith) Signor MARIO. 


In the Granp Baccuanatian Cuorvs, in the First Act, the 
Dovstx.Quartette will be sung by Sig. MARALTI, Sig. SOLDI, 
Sig. MEI, Sig. ROMMI, M. ZELGER, &c. &. 


The Pas pz Buvevrs, in the First Aor, will be danced by Malle. 
LOUISE TAGLIONI and M. ALEXANDER. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor ... Mr. Costa. 


The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 
The dresses by Mrs. BAILEY and Madame MARZIO. 
The Properties and Appointments by Mr. BLAMIRE, 
The extensive Stage Machinery by Mr. ALLEN, 
The Dances arranged by M. ALEXANDRE. 
And the SPECTACLE under the direction of Mr, A. HARRIS. 


Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had at the Box. 
office of the Theatre, aud of the principal Librarians and Musicsellers 





MR. CRIVELLI 
Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public that aTHIRD EDITION of 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


enlarged and newly arranged in the form of a Grammatical System of Rules 
for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his Residence, 71, UPPER 
NORTON STREET, and at all the principal Musicsellers. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
by WILLIAM Spencer JoHNsoNn, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Mariin’s in the Fields, in the County. of Middlesex, where all communi- 
cations for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he bad of G. 
Parkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Str 
and at all Booksellers.—Saturday, July 20th, 1850, 








